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AN HONEST MAN IS THE NOBLEST WORK OF GOD. 





Youne Men or New Yorx—* Mr. Cooper, we owe everything to your goodness in giving us the means to become proficient in our various trades. Through you we are enabled to support our sisters in 
respectability, and our aged parents in comfort. You, who saw the unparalleled growth of New York in material prosperity, had the means and the great heart to advance the inteilectual prosperity 
of its youth. Your name and your deeds cannot die while New York stands.”’ . 

Perer Cooper (on his eighty-third birthday, at the Arcadian Club Reception) —“ While I have always recognized that the object of business is to make money in an honorable manner, I have endeavored 
to remember that the olject of life is to do good. I have tried to, in making such provision as my means have permitted for the proper education of the young mechanics and citizens of my native city, 
in order to fit them for the reception of new ideas, social, mechanical, and scientific ; hoping thus to economize and expand the intellectual as well as the physical forces, and provide a larger fund for 
distribution among the various classes which necessarily make up the total of society. My experience of life has not dimmed my hopes for humanity ; my sun is not setting in clouds and darkness, 
but is going down cheerfully in a clear firmament lighted up by the glory of God, who should always be venerated and loved as the infinite source and fountain of all / git, life, power, wisdom and 
goodness.” 
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TO PUBLISHERS AND NEWSMEN. 


I am the sole proprietor of any book | 


or story-title connected with the name of 
“ Jack Harkaway.” 
larity of my “‘ Jack Harkaway” stories in 


The immense popu- 


Frank LEsuiz’s Boys’ aNp GirLs’ WEEKLY 
and in Frank Lesiig’s Boys or AMERICA 
having invited in certain irresponsible | 
quarters an impudent, and, as I am ad- | 
vised, criminal piracy of them, I give 
public notice that I shall prosecute all | 
who 
giving publication of the piracy. 
notified that 


newsmen and newsagents aid in 


And | 


the public are the great 


“ Jack Harkaway” stories can be found 
only ud ny periodicals. 
FRANK LESLIE. 
REPUBLICAN STATICS. 
T last two journals of the Administration’ 
with courage somewhat tempered by 
++ wholesome unrest, have explained why 
the rumors of dissolution in their party were un- 
tounded. “ The party,” says President Grant's 
ablest organ, the Washington National Repub- 
lican, “ has still abundant vitality in it; in fact 
it is stronger to-day than it has been for years, 
for the all-sufficient reason that it has not to- 
day anywhere an organized opposition.” But 
the reason is not “ all-sufficient.’’ In the first 
place, if a majority of the people are opposed 
to the rule of the Republican Party, their 
votes, in an election, will determine their 
organization. Faith is always stronger than a 
machine. In the second place, it is by no | 
means certain that the Republican Party is | 
strongly organized. It may now be in the | 
ante-mortem condition of the old one-horse | 
shay, which disappeared in a moment. The 
Boston Republican opposition to Simmons, the 
New York opposition to such “leaders” as 
Murphy and Davenport, the discontent with 
Carpenter in Wisconsin, show that the Repub- 
livan Party entrenched in Washington cannot 
arbitrarily command the support of the voters 
who carried its torches in the campaign 
of ‘72. 

If the question in a general election to-day 
were between the continued power of the 
Republican Party and the ascendency of the 
Democratic Party, the former would doubtless 
receive a majority of votes. But the problem | 
is no longer a question of mere parties. The 
men who have been Republicans, but who 
nervously and timidly criticise Republican 
measures, do not dream of becoming Demo- 
crats. In wanting something higher than Tom 
Murphy and the New York Times, they are 
not likely to seek it by going down to Merrimon 
and the Chicago Times. 

Both parties are now living on their past, 
and the nearer they come to the present time 
the less they have to show. Republicanism 
was once arousing sentiment, and its progress 
was a crusade. Greeley was its Peter the 
Hermit, and Lincoln was its Richard of the | 
Lion Heart. But, soon, its progress became 
merely a triumphal march, with captives. and 
neads dangling from saddle-bows, and booty 
divided by the way. And when the Presiden- 
tial organ speaks proudly of Raymond, Chase, 
and Seward, we wonder why the Havana 
organs do not excuse the acts of Burriel by 
rhetorical reference to the Marquis of Cadiz, 
to Isabella, and to the Cid. A hundred Lin- 
colns in their graves could not save a party 
that deserved to die. Chase cannot inspire | 
Richardson. Does the cool, deliberate pen of 
Raymond give zest to the * journalists “ who, 
like the people of the Arctic regions, stand 
still and see the sun make their own shadows 
go round them? 

There are men of talent and of virtue in 
the Republican Party ; but we have little faith 
in talent hid in a party napkin, or in the 
dawdling virtue that sucks its thumbs. Their 
error is that they ransack the graveyards in 
order to find a Republican sentiment. They 
do not know how to choose living men. Grant 
had Evarts before him, and selected Waite. 
This littleness pervades the party. The coun- 
try shudders at the statesmanship that takes 
vengeance on Sumner and Banks, and prepares 
itseit for the future by giving power to Sim- 





mons, of Boston, and Davenport, of nowhere. | 


!Cowardice reigns in. the 


|} cannot 
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‘ rank of the 
Republican Party. Tsere is not one among 
the once virtuous men of the party who has 
the courage to drive the money-changers and 


entire 


dove-sellers out of the Republican temple, If 


Mr. Sumner raises his voice he is ostracised, 


and party journalism has become so small and 


| contemptible, that Mr. Curtis and Mr. Smalley 


sink their own dignity so far as to 
accept offers of a great organ in New York, 
from a party that claims immunity from death 
because it once knew a Chase, a Greeley, and 
a Raymond 

Yet we do not believe the Republican Party 


| will easily or speedily die. If its masses are 
losing faith in the leaders. they have not lost 
faith in themselves. The leaders must go to 
the wall, and the men who, like Sumner, 


Banks, Fenton and Schurz, had the courage to 
criticise the corrupt measures of the party, 
must be welcomed back. No dependence can 
be placed upon Grant or the leaders for de- 
stroying monstrosities. They see them, but 
will not drive them out. But the people them 
selves will undertake to rid New 
Murphy’s gang, Louisiana of Kellog: 
and Boston of Simmons’s crowd. The intelli 
gence of t.e party is stillalive.and keen: but it 
does not assert itself among the cowardly and 


self-appointed leaders. 


‘s party, 








RELIGIOUS CRUSADES AND 
PANICS. 

T is well known that dethroned 

feated statesmen, hopelessly bankrupt mer- 
chants, and men of. all 
worldly affairs met with irremediable ruin, 
have a tendency to seek consolation in religion. 
There was Cardinal Wolsey. an hour before 
his disgrace, wrapped up insimbitious dreams 
of the Popedom, and an hour after it charging 
Cromwell to” fling away ambition ;” 
fessing that he had never been so truly happ 
Sefor Gil Blas of Santillane, in his delightful 
sketches of men and manners, does not omit 
to notice this trait. and describes the Count 
d'Olivarez. the dismissed prime minister of 
Philip the Fourth of Spain, as being every day 
more pleased with the quiet and peaceable life 
which he was compelled to lead. * His Excel- 
lency,” says Seior Gil Blas, * would no longer 
hear any news from Madrid, his whole care 


kings, de- 


classes who have in 


and, pr 


York of 


| 


being now engrossed in preparing for his 
latter end.’ Even Napoleon became a little 
religious at St. Helena; his faith in heaven | 


increased as his confidence in his own destiny 
declined. 

Communities, as well as individuals, seem to 
be governed by this principle. Terrible 
calamities, such as the plague in London, and 
the great fire, are generally followed by reli- 
gious revivals. There was a religious revival 
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hundred for every thirty taverns; fourth, 
daily visits of these women to the taverns, for 
pleading, and prayer. If they can ob- 
tain entrance to a drinking-place, they pray 
and sing hymns in the barroom; if they are 
excluded, they have a religions meeting in the 
street. The committee is 
parties, and thus the exercises are kept up. 
without intermission, from morning to night. 
It must be hard to sell 
cumstances, and it is not strange that in town 


song, 


divided into relict 


rum under such cir 


after town every tavern-kecper has surren- 
dered. In places where the liquor-sellers are 
determined not to vield, the ladies are equally 
resolved not to fail : the y hoist the black flag 
on the chureh-steeples. and declare that it shall 


never be pulled down till the victory is won. 


This is the character of a crusade the 


history of which is already rich in adventure | 


and incident. The movement is wonderful for 
its absorbing and sustained enthusiasm, but 
we believe that it would have been impossible 
but for the panic. We doubt that there was 
ever a genuine “revival,” political, moral, or 
religious, that was not preceded by a public 
mind which is 
is followed by unusual en- 


calamity. The depression of 


caused by trouble 


thusiasm when an object is presented to work | 


for. But as the cause is temporary, so must 
be the result. This Temperance movement 
will do much good while it lasts, but must in- 
evitably deciine and disappear. It will re 
semble the Crusades of the Middle 
which began with kings and armies marching 
to the Holy Sepulchre, and ended in a mob of 
children, who were scattered and lost along 
the trontiers of Europe. 


Ages, 


THE FINANCIAL KNOT. 

JOTH houses of Congress, by their gropings 
atter truth in financial matters, mi 

us to pity, were it not that their evident earn 
is worthy of admiration. It is 
refreshing to see a body of men whose purity 
is tainted by Credit Mobilier frauds, by the 
* back-pay steal” (as it is called in the Doric), 
and who are so blinded by party feeling that 
the Louisiana “ cannot be shaken 


ht move 


estness really 


monstrosity 


off, set themselves diligently to work to try to | 


master the alphabet of finance. 
fect and rudimentary 


In the imper- 
state of knowledge 


which prevails on this subject, it is not sur- | 
prising that each member has his own pet | 


project, and that party lines, which on purely 
political matters are closely drawn, fall apart 


| in this, if only to unite again in strangely com- 


posed fragments. but it is satisfactory to find 
that in the various schemes proposed there is 


| no latent jobbery, and however delusive and 


in this country after the cholera season of | 


1832, and another after the panic of 1857. 
People are apt to become pious when they be- 
come poor, and we all know very well what 
even the devil himself wanted to be when he 
was sick. But it is not poverty in itself that 
tends to make men religious ; it is the loss of 
riches. It is not the privation of that we 
never had, but our sorrow for that which is 
taken away, which disposes us to serious re- 
flection. The reader will find little trouble 


in recalling instances of these truths in history. | 


After the French revolution, and the hunger 
which had preceded its horrors, the Catholic 
Church obtained greater command of the peo- 
ple ; and in this country the Crédit Mobilier 


exposures revealed a body of Christian states- | 


men whose existence the public had not even 
suspected. Congress was astounded to find 
itself so pious. 

But the revivals which follow the general 
misfortunes of society are not always purely 
religious ; sometimes they are moral. <A re- 
markable case of this kind is the whisky 
war, which originated in Southern Ohio, last 
December, and is extending into Indiana and 
other Western States. 

It commands attention as a singular mani- 
festation in modern times of the same kind of 





moral enthusiasm which produced the Cru- | 


sades. The character of this new crusade 
confirms our opinion of its origin. It arose 
out of the financial panic which the failure of 
Jay Cooke precipitated upon the whole coun- 
try. It is true that the evils caused by the 
sale of intoxicating liquors must have been 
extreme in Ohio to have aroused the women 
to such unprecedented action, and to have in- 
duced them to adopt such extraordinary meth- 
ods ; yet, it is likely that in times of prosperity 
and confidence these evils would have been 
endured, or only attacked in customary ways. 
But the panic had caused an upheaval of 
society : people were distressed in the present, 
and alarmed for the future. The women saw 
in every tavern an enemy to them and their 
children. The wife looked upon the wine- 
glass as her most dangerous rival. They saw 
the wages of the men diverted into the liquor- 
stores. anil suffering goaded them into action. 
The object of this female crusade is moral ; 
but the methods are, to a large extent, reli- 
gious. The ladies do not try to convert souls, 
but to stop whisky-drinking. -They aim to 
close the liquor stores “ by peace, persuasion, 
and prayer,’ and the success they have met is 
wondertul. The crusaders move upon a 
settled plan in each town. First, a general 
consultation: second. a public méeting with 
clergymen upon the platform ; third, the ap- 
pointment of * the best women in town,” one 


just 


| the Federal 





mischievous, they are at least well meant, and, 
apparently, honestly upheld. 
But as in religion and morals profound con- 


victions and honesty of belief are no excuse | 


for fundamental errors, so in matters of finance 
now of vital importance to the nation 
purity of purpose merely cannot condone a pal- 
pable heresy, and it is with regret that we 
perceive many such heresies are still prevail- 
ing, to the infinite detriment of our common 
interests. Perhaps some excuse for these may 
be found in the fact, little considered, that to 
devise any true monetary system, the first 
necessity is a true and solid basis of Money. 
All that we have here is an airy superstruc- 
ture of promises. The National Banks pro- 
mise to pay dollars on demand. When dollars 
are demanded, they pay—what” promises of 
Government to pay yet other 
dollars ; and when we seek this long promised 
and ever-vanishing dollar, lo! it is not! How 
is any true and firm system of finance to be 
built on this unsubstantial basis of perpetually 
unredeemed promises? At the best it is only 
a struggle as to whose broken promises sha!l 
be our national currency — whether the 
broken promises of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or the broken promises of the National 
Banks. 

It is therefore apparent that the first thing to 
be done, in order to have a good basis to con- 
struct a financial system upon, is to return to 
specie payments, and to let us see the real 
dollar so long promised. Till this is done. the 
rival systems now before Congress—ot Na- 
tional versus Federai issues of paper—are 
mere delusions, as a very slight consideration 
will show. 

One party clamors for free banking. That 
is, an unlimited issue of promises to pay on 
seeurity of Government bonds, such notes of 
issue being redeemable at certain fixed places : 
and it is theoretically supposed that the banks 
will call in their issues when there is a super- 
abundance in the market. But, if the pro- 
moters of this scheme are not laughing at the 
people, we might seriously ask, In what are 
the banks to redeem their notes? If in other 
notes—for, be it remembered that it is at the 
same time proposed to contract or abolish 
the greenback or Federal notes —what a 
mockery is this so-called redemption. It is 
an insult to common sense to suppose the re- 
demption can be in specie. Since, then, the 
notes of the proposed free banks cannot be 


paid in specie, and no one cares to exchange. 


one bad note for another equally bad, what 
becemes of this farce of redemption? 

Then there is the ery for elasticity, a most 
desirable virtue certainly in any monetary 
system 
elasticity to what is in its own nature most 
rigid and inflexibie. nameby. a fixed issue of 
paper money?’ It is just possible that the 


But how are you going to impart | 
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popular delusion o1 this subject may have 


its origin in the notion that the qualities of 


hardness and inflexibility which characterize 
d and silver, as opposed to the softness and 
pliabilitv. of found also in their 
' in tact. the most 
that of paper 
issued in a certain ratio to gold, for the simple 
reason that other nations will take gold from 
us, or send it to us, according to the require 
ments of commerce, whereas they will hav 
We must 


Hest 


paper, ar 
es as currency Whereas, 
elastic curreney conceivable is 


none of our irredeemable 
therefore, keep it at home and make the 
of what there is no central power to increase 
or diminish as the trade of the country may 
The greenbacks is a 
forced loan, and though 
| motives of expediency legalize the overissue 
been 


paper. 


require, increase of 


Congress may from 
already made, it is none the less, as has 
} demonstrated by our contemporaries, a rob 
bery of the people. 
| To diminish the volume of greenback cireu 
lation, as was done by Mr. McCulloch, would 
be the political death of any Secretary of the 
Treasury who should dare to 
if this country is ever to return to specie pay 
ments, and to assert its rank among the nations 
who redeem their promises to pay on demand, 
to such distinction 


propose it, yet 


we confess we see no way 


save through the painful and perilous path of 


| contraction. Most certain it is that any legis 
lation tending towards an increase of grcoen 
backs beyond the three hundred and forty 
four millie:s in’ circulation prior to last 
September, or of the present issue of National 


Bank notes, is but a step in the direction of na 
tional disaster. and that no matter with what 
checks and safeguards and promises we ma 

| surround increased must 
or later, amidst many sorrows and sut 


such issues, We 
soon au 
ferings, retrace our erring steps. 

It we are correctly informed from Washing 
Government has 
tar larger amount of the (so-called) reservs 
tort) 1 its partisans dare 
avow It is therefore that 
should seek to have such doubtful action | 
trust 

Should it 
embarrassed 
methods 


| ton, the Federal reissued a 


four millions tha 


most natural 
eval 
will 
revi 


Congress. We Congress 
such absolution 
Treasury be 
there are regular and 
of relief open to it. But there is 
| for the honor of the country, or safety for its 
commercial interests, if a printing-press and a 
few sheets of damp paper can be made to do 
the duty of taxes lawfully imposed, and of 
economy wisely and scrupulously carried out. 


ived by 
erant no 


and the 


thereby 
constitutional 
no security 


A HINT FOR MEN. 


HE attempt of the Western women to 

abolish intemperance by shutting up the 
places where spirits are sold is erroneously 
said to have developed a religious phase since 
it has 
ficial 
attracted by the 
movement, and, regarding it as nothing more 


been in progress. Careless or super- 
have had their attention 
ostensible object of the 


observers 


than a new manifestation of the horror 
which sober women have of intemperance, 
have assumed that its essentially religious 


character is necessary, both in point of im 
portance and time. 

But the truth is, the so-called whisky war is 
only an accidental phase of a religious excite- 
ment. A “revival” of religion is the usual 
result of a great financial panic, and such a 
revival begins uniformly among women. The 
lite of a woman is wholly emotional. When a 
man, embarrassed or ruined by a_ panic. 
banishes his grief at his losses by energetic 
effort to retrieve them, the women of his 
family, who share with him the discourage 
ment and unhappiness of the calamity which 
has overtaken them, have not his subsequent 
remedy in renewed activity. Prone, alas! to 
view all things fronr an emotional standpoint. 
a woman, in time of panic, does not dwell so 
much upon the mistakes and entanglements 
which may have wrought the ruin which has 
reached her home as upon the fact of the 
unhappiness which oppresses her. It is to re 
ligion that she naturally turns for relief from 
this unhappiness. 

There religious excitement in. thy 
West that was rapidly culminating in the usual 
revival, when an accidental impulse turned it 
in the direction of temperance reform. Ina 
normal state of feeling such scenes as have re 
centiy been witnessed in towns in Ohio and 
Indiana would have impossible. — To 
pious women not abnormally excited the pro 
position that they should visit low grogshops 
and hold prayer-meetings in the barrooms 
and in front would have 
seemed both absurd and repulsive. To wo 
men already in a mental which 
fitted them for any religious extravagance 
this proposal was welcome. ‘The prayer 
meetings in the Western barrooms are due to 
this “ revival ” spirit that is rapidly spreading 
over the country. The sudden thought of 
some eager enthusiast sent the women to pray 
in liquor-saloons instead of meeting-houses. 
This peculiar phase of the movement may or 
may not remain a fashion, but the religious ex 
citement underlying it, and from which it 
springs, will spread far and wide —unless fo: 
mer precedents ave to be reversed. 

As in all other cases. the 


Was a 


been 


of billiard-saloons 


condition 








excitement wilt 


sooner or later extend to men in all ranks of 
life. And it is this fact which gives a peculiar 
importance to the anti-rumselling movement in 
| which female enthusiasm is now manifesting - 
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t “revivals ° 


en the val 
itter have 


sterner sex, the | 


itself. Heretofore, wh 
have reached the 


qui 


been far more demonstrative than the women. 
It is chiefly by men that the wild and raptur 
ous addresses which characterize “revival ” 
meetings are made. The women are accus- 
tomed to show their emotional excitement in 
public mainly by decorous weeping : but the 


men far surpass them in the quantity and ob- 


trusiveness of their tears. Now that the wo 
men have set the example of publicly attacking 
popular vices by prayer and psalm-singing, it 


is not unreasonable to suppose that the men 
will foilow it. 

But how will they follow it? The women 
who are trying to break up the business of 
liquor-selling insist that the liquor-sellers are 
making drunkards of the husbands and sons of 
the praying crusaders. Intemperance is, 
cording to them, a masculine vice, and their 
campaign is a war of one sex against the vices 
of another. What if the men should presently, 
swayed by the magnetic influence of the re 
rival spirit, essay to emulate the female war 


ac- 


on masculine vice by an organized attack on | 


the vices of women? Men certainly have not 
a monopoly of vice nor women of prayer : and 
praying bands of men may yet undertake to 
rescue women from the dominion of the vices 
and fetters of fashion. 

It would undoubtedly be a curious sight 
were a band of thirty men, including gray- 


haired lawyers and beardless brokers’ clerks, | 


to enter, some pleasant morning, the establish- 
ment of a prominent modiste, and announce 
their intention of continuing prayer and sing- 
until 
pledge herself never again to pander to female 
extravagance by making and selling costly 
If systematic attacks of this kind 
were to be made on all the dressmaking and 
bonnet-making shops in this city, it is pro- 
bable that they would produce at least as 


ing 


dresses. 


the proprietor should consent to | 


much effect as the women’s prayer-meetings | 


have produced upon Western liquor dealers. 
A like plan of campaign carried out against 
the purveyors of false hair, and of the corsets, 
which, according to Dio Lewis, ruin our women 


for time and eternity, might accomplish vast 
results. Perhaps some veteran dealer in 
‘switches ” and cums might be induced, like 


the rumscller Van Pelt, to destroy her stock-in- 
trade, and to accompany the praying-bands in 
the character of a converted hair-seller. How 
torcible would be his appeals to hardened and 
obstinate hair-sellers to turn from their de- 
moralizing trade, and no longer to pander to 
the depraved desires of their sex! Or with 
what eloquence would the converted corset- 
dealer describe her holy joy when she saw her 
last “glove-fitting corset perishing in the 
flames. and telt that never more would she re- 
turn to the infamous trade of selling that which 
squeezes the vitals of the women of America. 
Perhaps Miss Anthony would consent to lead 
the male crusaders, as Dio Lewis leads 


| voted 
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not dare to n it ts Merow if lis eor 
Indeed, they are so sensitive and amiable about 
Booth that their sharpest shatts ot ony are 
considerately feathered with the plumage of 
some rhetorical dl - of - paradise. This is 
pretty, but it is not politics 

Joun Srvarr Minn, though a cold) man, 
showed in his works bits of half-suppressed 
sentiment that made us believe that he hada 
much deeper sense of * the humanities than 
the didactic quality of his subjects developed. 
It seems that a posthumous book of his on 
“Human Nature” is soon to be published. 
We hope it will contain:a solution of the 


mysterious problems which in his lifetime he 
touched 

Tuk Havana Casino is in political trouble. 
The workingmen, who mostly Spaniards, 
have joined the party which demands an inde 


} 
mails 


are 


pendent Cuban Republic. The abolitionists 
are on the same side. Riotings. incited by 
Communists, have occurred in front of the 


Captain-General’s palace ; and the reign of the 
Volunteers is by no means secure. The Cubans 


are very quiet, and they are rapidly making 


advances towards the seaports, which are 
weakly held by the Spaniards. 
Marstan MacManon insists that he was 


clected President of France for seven years ; 
and the sensitive and vacillating French mind 
does not complacently regard the prospect of 
great stability in government. But the 
nt, and his strong-willed head of the 
ministry, the Due de Broglie, threaten to main- 
tain their alleged rights by force of arms. 
Meanwhile French trade suffers, and the peo 
ple, urged by the doctrinaires, have little faith 
in the men with the epaulets. 


sO 


Presid 


Mr. Gianstone’s Liberal Party has lost the 
British elections, and Mr Disraeli’s Conserva- 
tive Party has won. Mr. Disraeli 
Premier of England. The aristocracy have 
won a decided triumph, and Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
followers are placed at a political disadvant- 
The change is great it a 
change of a Government of many years’ stand- 
standing. Mr. Gladstone an innovator, 
and behind him was a crowd of radicals dis- 
posed to change land laws, and customs of 
government, and habits of trade. The slug- 
glish English mind is active in one direction : 
its power of gravitation is great ; and in the 
elections it Was earnest in saying by vote that 
it would net budge an inch further. So it 
against Mr. Gladstone's — possibilities. 
The American radical wants to divide up per- 


is 


now 


age. because is 


was 


| sonal property ; the English radical wishes to 


the | 


temperance Amazons, and thus the parallel | 


between the two retorms would be made com- 
plete. 

After all, were this seemingly exaggerated 
vision of masculine religious enthusiasm to 
actually come to pass, we should only be see- 
ing in the streets of New York what Florence 
saw in the days of Savonarola centuries ago. 
Under his vigorous preaching, bands of peni- 
tents were organized, who compelled, partly by 
entreaties and partly by threats, women to 
throw their 
their jewels into the flames. Our women who 
are now so eager to induce liquor-dealers to 
knock out the heads of their whisky-barrels 
are reproducing, so far as in them lies, the 
enthusiasm of Savonarola’s rule. They ought 
to reflect that the parallel may be carried 
further, and that the Florentine men, who 
suppressed fashion so rudely and so thoroughly, 
may yet be imitated by the praying lawyers 
and psalm-singing brokers of American cities. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 

Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided a very knotty political problem, to the 
effect that there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion of that State preventing a woman from 
holding office as a School Commissioner. * Is 
there anything in that Constitution prohibiting 
a woman from being Governor ? 


Tue Indians are no longer to be slaughtered 
in cold blood. President Grant persists in his 
determination to uphold the peace policy. 
And, though the Indians are treacherous, and 
likely at any time to break into war, it ap- 
pears that the President's policy is a just one. 
“Lo” has been more sinned against than sin- 
ning ; and he must have somewhere to lay his 
head. 

Mr. James G. Ciark, the composer, has set 
to music the sadly exquisite poem, from the 
pen of Hugh F. MacDermott, recently contri- 
buted to our columns, under the name, * Do 
not Sing that Song Again.” It is dedicated to 
Whitelaw Reid. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
speaking of this poem, recently wrote, “If | 
could sing as I once thought I could, I would 
make the air vocal with ‘Do not Sing that 

ong again.’ ” 

‘Tue politicians’ party in California. if one 
tay judge by the tone of the Central Pacific 
l'vess, feels so much discouraged by the elec- 
tion of Governor Booth to the Senate, that it 
preserves stolid and cowardly silence. Nov 


’ 


talse hair, their rich dresses and | 





divide up real estate ; and the English voting 
population decided not to divide anything at 
all. When the crowd threatened excesses, 
and when Mr. Gladstone promised to compro- 
mise with men who made the threats, the 
middle class of Englishmen determined that 
they were safer under the aristocracy. Mr. 
Gladstone's seat in the House of Commons is 
secured to him, and he may achieve more as 
an Opposition advocate than he could have 
done as Premier. Agitation, too, may be as 
greatly encouraged when it is compelled to 


fight an entrenched aristocracy, as it was 
when it was petted by a friendly Go- 
vernment that really had no policy. Mr. 
Disracli has formed his British Ministry. 


Liberals prognosticate that it will not last 
longer than three sessions. The Earl of 


| Derby, who has been selected for Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs, is in the prime 
of his life ; and it is likely that, from Mr. 
Disraeli’s promises, his course will be a 
restriction on that of Mr. Gladstone's policy. 
The Earl is a social reformer and an able 
political economist. Lord Cairns, the new 
Lord Chancellor, is an impassioned orator. 
The principal question before the new Minis- 
try is that of the finances; but whether any 
reforms will be made in the finances, or the 
franchise, does not appear from anything that 
Mr. Disraeli has said. The Conservative Party 
has won the Government simply by opposi- 
tion ; and from all we can learn, it seems that 
the course of the Ministry will be that of a 
flashing crystallization. 


ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
M MENANT has rendered a service to science by 
athe the publication ef his Assyrian annals. 
Hitherto the information which is to be found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions had supplied materials only 
for monographs, or for explanatory notes such as 
tho-e printed by Sir H. Rawlinson jn his translation 
of Herodotus and in his ‘‘ Great Monarchies.’’ M. 
Ménant is the first scholar, we believe, who has 
arranged these numerous documents chronologic- 
ally, so as to place before us a complete set of 
Fasti in which the Assyrian despots are left to speak 
for themselves. It is very noteworthy, as our author 
remarks, that no people of antiquity ever took so 
much pains to send down their records to posterity. 
The history of Nineveh and Babylon is engraved on 
marble, on brick, on stone; it covers the walls of 
temples and of palaces ; columns, cylinders, tablets 
of every size and shape are filled with it, and where- 
ever any space remains available between two 
series of bas-reliefs, there rows of cuneiform char- 
acters appear in quaint array. M. Ménant ob- 
serves that in certain editices every single brick 


| bears a stamped inscription containing the name 


and genealogy of the monarch who caused them to 
be erected. This cacoethes scribendi has proved an 
inestimable boon to the students of antiquity, for 


tliat Booth is elected it surrenders, and docs | the result has been an accumulation of historical 


! 
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We 


e such as never is realized before 


nay add that the burnt clay used for the purpose | 


f t 


of preserving these documents is almost indestruct 
ible, and the most terrible imprecations were | 
fulminated agaist anv person bold enough either 
to destroy or to deface them; hence the mass o 
lata now within our reach, which seems perfectly 


incredible considering its extreme antiquity. 


DICKENS’S SECRET. 

\* eloquent writer in the New York Herald, re- 
4 viewing the last volume of Forster’s *‘ Life of 
Dickens,’ condenses the story of Dickens's trouble 
with his wife. The story shows how a sensitive 
nature meets sorrow with strange cowardice 

“We do not sympathize with that morbid and 
unhealthy sentiment which gloats over the frailties 
of men of genius—the unhappiness of a Byron, a 
Shakespeare or a Milton. Men like these, supremely 
gifted and richly endowed, have lives apart from 
the doings and adventures of the mere body. How- 
ever Byron may have sinned, to us he is and always 
must be *‘ Childe Harold.’ But Dickens during his 
own life called attention to his sorrows, and, after 
dismissing his wife and the mother of his children 
from a home in which she had lived for a quarter 
of a century, publicly entreated the world to justify 
him in the act. 

THE BEGINNING OF UNHAPPINESS. 

‘“Mr. Forster leads us up to the time of separa- 
tion by a delicate analysis of the novelist’s charac- 
ter. Despising society and failing to find in his 
home those satisfactions which the true home-life 
demands, a tone of restlessness became apparent 
about 1857. If Dickens had any social tendencies 
it was for those beneath rather than those above 
him in lite. This is attributed to defects of temper- 
ament coming from early trials and successes. 
Mastering fortune and fame, he did not attain re- 
nunciation and self-sacrifice. Until ‘Copperfield’ 
was finished his life was in his books. [The Heraid 
reviewer does not seem to remember that striking 
passage in ‘‘ Copperfield’? where Dickens (Copper- 
tield) with Agnes before him, while he is married 
to Dora, lets Dora die, and gives her dying speech 
a reflex of his own dreams. An editorial article in 
the Heraid, however, seems to cover the sentiment, 
where it says: ‘‘ This was asked by every one who 
had wept over Dora, or found a dream of perfect 
jove in Agnes.’’] His friendships were with the 
creatures of his rich and marvelous fancy. Com- 
bined with habits of singular prevision, method and 
order, he had an impatience of nature, rushing at 
enjoymentevithout counting its cost. After ‘ Cop- 
pertield,’ his imagination seemed to fail, to want a 
spur. So, as Mr. Forster noted, ‘ there came from 
time to time intervals of unusual impatience and 
restlessness, strange to see in connection with his 
home.’ Old pursuits were laid aside for new occu- 
pations and excitements—political addresses, pri- 
vate theatricals, readings, ‘strolling, wandering 
ways,’ a craving to find some means by which life 
might become easier. This craving called from 
Forster the remonstrance of friendship, and to one 
of these entreaties we find Dickens, in 1857, saying, 
sadly: ‘I have no relief but in action. I am be- 
come incapable of rest. I should rust, break and 
die if I spared myself. Much better to die doing.’ 
Other letters breathe strange yearnings. At one 
time he wishes to live in the Pyrenées for six 
months. Then he has an idea of living in Switzer- 
land, above the snow line, in ‘some astonishing 
convent.’ ‘ Am altogether in a disheveled state of 
mind—motes of new books in the dirty air.’ ‘ Why 
is it,’ he cried, ‘ that a sense comes always crushing 
on me, as of one happiness I have missed in life, 
and one friend and companion I have never made ” 

«« Again the ‘ serious idea’ of a Winter on the top 
of Mount St. Bernard, with the monks and dogs for 
a whole Winter. Another time his fancy flies to 
Australia, only he will tinish * Little Dorrit’ before 
leaving. ‘The old days! the old days!’ he moans, 
«shall I ever, I wonder, get the frame of mind back 
as it used to be then?’ ‘I feel that the skeleton in 
my domestic closet is a pretty big one.’ 

“Then came the sorrowful avowal—not altogether 
unexpected, says Mr. Forster, but ‘a great shock, 
nevertheless.’ ‘ Poor Catharine,’ writes Dickens 
—Catharine being his wife—‘ and I are not made 
for each other, and there is no help for it. It 
not only that she makes me uneasy and unhappy, 
but that I make her so, too, and much more so. 
She is exactly what you know in the way of being 
amiable and complying; but we are strangely as- 
sorted for the bond there between us. God 
knows she would have been a thousand times hap- 
pier if she had married another kind of man, and 
that her avoidance of this destiny would have been 
at least equally good for us both. I am often cut to 
the heart by thinking what a pity it is, for her sake, 
that I ever fell in her way.’ ‘Nothing on earth 
could make her understand me or suit us to each 
other. Her temperament will not go with mine.’ 


Is 


is 


‘What is now befalling me | have seen steadily | 


coming since Mary was born, and | know too well 
that you cannot, and no one can, help me.’ Again 
another letter : ‘The years have not made it 
easier to bear for either of us; and, for her sake as 
well as mine, the wish will force itself upon me 
that something might be done.” And again: ‘1 
claim no immunity from blame. 
fault on my side, I dare say, in the way of a then. 
sand uncertainties, caprices and difficulties of dis- 
position; but only one thing will alter all that, and 
that is, the end which alters everything.’ 
THe Enp. 

‘This was in 1857. In 1858 Mr. Dickens and his 
wife lived apart. The eldest son went with his 
mother, Dickens at once giving effect to her ex 
pressed wish in this respect; and the other chil 
dren remained with himself, their intercourse with 
Mrs. Dickens 
They never met during the remainder of their lives.” 

Dickens knew no way out of the dificulty. The 
practical side of his character surrendered to the 
sentimental, 
by being a coward towards his wile, 


There is plenty of 


being left entirely to themselves. | 


and he was true to his sentiment only | 


| NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DOMESTIC. 

Tur Toledo, Wabash and Western Road has reduced 
ts fare in Illinois from four to three cents a mile The 
Jefferson, Madison and 1 inap Road has passed un 
der the t the Pan. Handle lit The Wisconsin 
Asset v has passed t Bill fixing the rate of taxatior 
on railways in that State at five per cent. of their net 
earnin rhe Cincinnati, Wabash and Michigan line 
from Wabash to Marion, twenty-six miles, has been 
completed and opened for travel....Cattle rates from 
C} go to New York have been reduced trom $140 to 

| $80 a car Plans have been prepared for the bridge 
over the M ppi at Quincy, Il. It will be 2,400 feet 
| in length, de led-decked, with a draw of 300 feet A 
| piece of rock used for macadamizing the streets of Grass 
Valley, Cal., was recently picked up and found to contain 
$20 worth of gold Sixty-nine cotton gin houses have 
| been burned in Georgia since last September The 
| temperance ladies of Osborn, 0., hoisted a black flag 


on the spire of the Presbyterian Church, saying that it 
should remain there while liquor is sold in the town 


The drill of the North Atlantic Fleet, at Florida Bay, will 
continue during February....The ice in the Hudson 
River, at Troy, broke up suddenly, and several men 


barely escaped with their lives New Orleans peaches 
in full bloom Two new hotels to be erected 
at Long Branch The school directors of San Fran 
abolished the teaching of French and Ger 
in the highest grade because there is no 
to provide for the 10,000 children in the 
Primary Department unless this was done... .Fifty- 
seven and a half millions bushels of wheat and sixty- 
one millions bushels of oats of the crop of 1873 re- 
mained in the hands of the producers in Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. The estimates 
of damage to the growing wheat is increasing somewhat, 
although the prospect still favors a much larger vield 
than last year There are 2,000 professional thieves 
in New York City....The total wheat production of 
California in 1873 was 26,080,567 bushels Fourteen 
colleges were represented at the Inter-Collegiate Literary 
Convention in Hartford The annexation of Brooklyn 
to New York was favored at the meeting of the Union 
Municipal Association recently held in New York 
Trains have been stopped on the Oswego and Midland 
Railroad, by dissatisfied employes, but the matter was 
settled The whisky war in Ohio still rages The 
St. Louis and St. Joseph Railroad was sold at auction 
....The South Carolina Tax-payers’ Association assem.- 
bled at Columbia, and protested against further spoli 
ation....More than $125,000 worth of property was 
destroyed by the great fire in Sing-Sing....The new 
horse-distemper is not regarded dangerous. 
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Tue Catholic calendar for 1875 gives the following 
statistics of the Catholic Church in England : Churches, 
1,020 ; priests, 1,654 ; colleges, 17 ; monasteries, 70 ; 
convents, 242. The numbers in 1829 (the year of Ca 
tholic emancipation,) were : Churches, 299 ; priests, 424; 
colleges, 9 ; monasteries, 0 ; convents, 17....Workmen 
have begun laying down, at San Paolo, the fine mosaic 
representing the Madonna di Monte Luce, executed by 
artists of the studio in the Vatican... .The Pope bas or- 
dered a copy in mosaic of Raphael’s ‘‘ Conversion of St. 
Paul.”’....The Midland Railroad, one of the largest cor- 
porations in England, contemplates adopting the American 
plan of checking baggage... .The population of Japan is 
33,110,825....In Japan labor is 7°, cents a day of four 
hours’ work in the mines....The oldest journal in the 
world, the Pekin Gazet/e, is printed on yellow silk, in 
precisely the same characters and paper which it had a 
thousand years ago....The cholera at Munich seems to 
be on the increase... .Shocks of earthquake have been 
felt in different parts of Italy during the month... .The 
| Jesuits are about to found a Gregorian college in Paris, 
similar to that in Rome just closed by the Government of 
Victor Emmanuel . The trustees of the British Museum 
have resigned their patronage into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. About four hundred persons are employed in 
connection with the Museum... .At a recent sale of por- 
celain, in Amsterdam, a dish of the sixteenth century 
brought 2,680 francs....The Russian Government has 
selected twenty-seven stations to be occupied by ob- 
servers of the transit of Venus. It is expected that the 


cold at these stations will range from below — 20° C. at 
Kiakhta to about 10° at Eriven. At one or two of the 
stations it is presumed to be even colder....During the 


two months’ suspension ofthe Paris L’ Univers, demanded 
as a sacrifice to Prince Bismarck, the subscribers of that 
journal are furnished with L’ Assemblée Nationale, a jour- 
nal with which L’ Univers has always been in harmony. 
....Lieutenant Stiffe attributes the existence of mud 
craters on the coast of Persia to hydrostatic pressure 
rather than to volcanic action, especially as by the con 
current testimony of several natives the discharge froin 
the craters is greater during Spring tides... .The strict- 
ness with which the right of censure is exercised against 
the Press in the Austrian dominions may be judged by 
the fact that the day’s issue of one paper alone, the 
Politik, at Prague, was stopped sixty-nine times last 
year....Marshal MacMahon recently wept incogni(o to 
visit the werks for the reconstruction of the Vendome 
Column. The spiral bronze has reached the seventh 
turn, out of the twenty-two which will complete the 
height. The last plate fixed represents the attack and 
capture of Gunsberg....The National Zeitung says that 
a large Austrian wagon manufacturing company, which 
has employed 1,400 men during the year, and made 
more than a thousand wagons yearly, is about to suspend 
and discharge its employes for want of work... . Bishop 
Williams, of China and Japan, was recently found in a 
Japanese boarding-house, in Jeddo, in a room nine feet 
square, Without any furniture except a pail with ashes 
and a few coals, in the centre of the room. In one 
corner were two blankets, with one of which the bishop 
wrapped himself, while he slept upon the other. He 
was sitting on the floor engaged in translating. ...The 
funeral at Wolverhampton of the gypsy woman Lemon- 
tina Smith, the assumed wife of the gypsy George 
Lovell, was attended by one hundred gypsies, represent 
ing all the tribes now in England. Returning to the 
| encampment, they burned and otherwise destroyed all 
the woman had possessed or had in any way used ; even 
the traveling van bas not been spared the flames. Lovell 
expresses his readiness to give £20 for the two basins, 
now in possession of the analyst, in which the deceased 
is supposed to have mixed the fatal poison draught... . 
The loss by the recent fire in London is reported to be 
$15,000,000 .The Japanese Government has renewed 
its refusal to open the whole country to foreigners, sub 
ject ex-territorial jurisdiction....The French Aca- 
demy’ contains 13 historians, 9 literary critics, 9 
dramatic writers, novelists or lyric poets, 3 orators, | 
traveler and poet, and 1 savant .The crush at the 
Paris ball at the Elysee was terribie, about twice the 
| pumber of tickets having been issued that the rooms 
could accommodate... ..The Gladstone Minisiry has re- 





to 





signed The copper smelting establishmeng at Guay 
ycan, in Chili, South America, is said to be the 
| largest in the world. It employs about three hundred 
hands, of whom from forty to tifty are Welshmen, and 


produces annually from 8,000 to 10,000 tons of copper 
Arrests centinue on a large scale in Switzerland 


More than three hundred priests, monks, Catholic meu 
am! women, are imprisoned in the Jura part of the 
‘ mo are >" subects will be admitted inte 
France « passports lverealtor A Jewish journa. 


| printed 1 Arauyo and Heorew, 18 published in Calc ia 
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THE CZAR’S PALACE—POLISHING UP FOR THE WEDDING. ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
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THE TOWN-HALL OF ST. PETERSBURG ILLUMINATED. GOING TO THE COURT 
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BLESSING TEE RIVER NEVA AT ST. PETERSBURG. RUSSIANS OBTAINING WATER FROM THE RIVER NEVA AFTER THE BLESSING. 
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TWILIGHT. 


H! in the shadowed Lonely 
a) A night bird calls, 
from the stillness, only 
And in the restless Nameless 

The mountain walls 
Are stronger ones grown blameless 


Onee, Hl 


Oh! watch each tree’s outlining, 
And see its soul 
In a clear fashion shining, 


While all the spaces folded 
In cloud control 
To azure gates are molded! 


Oh! hear the palm trees quiver 
With yearnings low 

Beside the living river; 

Aud hear the crystal motions, 
Eternal, slow, 

Of God’s unmeasured oceans! 


Here is a sense of nearness, 
In the wide sky! 

For all unworded dearness 

And all remembered speeches, 
Lie, as shells lie 

On the sweet sea’s bright reaches 


MUGUETTE; 
OR, 
THE LAST DAY OF THE COLUMN. 
(EPISODE OF THE PARIS COMMUNE.) 
BY 
ALFRED ESMERY. 


EORGES DUROSNEL was, in 1855, one of the | 


most prominent artists of the French School 

of Painting. At twenty-four years—an age 

when ninety-nine out of one hundred, espe- 
cially artists, are still out of sight, and painfully 
seek the way which ought to give them celebrity or 
wealth—he had the rare good fortune of being 
noticed among the crowd as a rising glory of the 
brush. 

He had sent to the Salon Yearly Exhibition of 
Works from Living Artists but one picture, a 
‘Birth of Venus; and the mythologic goddess of 
Beauty was so really beautiful—there was so 
much originality and exquisite suavity, at the same 
lune, in the whole composition—in one word, 
his ‘** Venus”’ was so distinct altogether from the 
hundreds of ‘‘ Venuses’’ exhibited every year, that 
she met with a general cry of admiration, and the 
jury conferred upon the young painter the great 
medal in gold; to which the Emperor, on the pro- 
position made by his Minister of Fine Aris, added 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

It seemed, then, that a splendid career was se- 
cured to Georges Durosnel ; saluted a master at the 
Spring of his artistic life, when so many of his co- 
disciples were but pupils yet. ‘‘ Let him work,” 


said the connoisseurs, *‘ and in less than ten years | 


Pr 


he will have no rival in the world 

A few days after the solemn distribution of the 
prizes, the hero of the Salon was cheerfully walking 
in his studio of the Rue de Navarin, enjoying the 
smoke of democratic caporal tobacco trom a long 
Algerian pipe, which he took from his lips only to 
exchange a few words with a feminine voice coming 
trom an adjacent room, when the bell rung vigor- 
ously at the door of the bohemic paradise. 


Without leaving his pipe—an integral part of a | 


true Parisian boh@mne—the disciple of Rubens went 
at once to meet his visitor, and unceremoniously 


introduced him into his sanctuary, amidst the most | 


regular disorder of plaster models, sketches and 
anatomical wax figures that may be imagined. 


The new-comer was a man of from. thirty-five to | 


sixty years—-one of those types of viveurs blasés 
who have no age, they having precipitated their 
life so as to belong to that category of ‘old men 
bern from yesterday,’’ mentioned in Alfred de 
Musset’s ‘* Rolla.”’ 

He was the son of a millionaire speculator in corn, 
Monsieur Gosson, who, perceiving that his name 
was too short and vulgar for a man of his im- 


portance and wealth, had bought from.a ruined | 


provincial nobleman the Castle of La Uarditre, in 
the neighborhood of Caen, and from that time 
signed his name, at first, Gosson de la Gardicvre ; 
soon after, simply De ia Gardiere; and finally, 
Baron de ia Gardiere. 

Sosthénes de la Garditre, junior, did not allow 

the painter to inquire about the motive of his 
visit, @nd, shaking warmly his hands, *‘ My dear 
Raphael !"’ he exclaimed, emphatically, * allow 
one of the admirers of your talent to offer 
you both his friendship and purse. I hope not to 
come too late to buy trom you, for my gallery, the 
masterpiece which so legitimately has bestowed 
upon you so much fame. But glory, though val- 
uable it is, would be yet a poor lot in our times, if 
* Plutus’ did not join ‘ Venus’ to build up your feli- 
city; and | am sure that you will not object to 
ps Bh your splendid picture against a handful 
of bank-notes. Will twenty thousand francs svit 
you?” 
“At first stupefied by the rather strange manner 
with which Monsieur Sosthtnes de la Garditre 
presented himself, speaking with the volubility of 
a judge who read a text of law, Georges resumed 
Lis spirits, and pointing a chair to the generous 
would-be buyer, said: 

‘* My dear sir, I feel very sorry not to be able to 
accept your flattering offer. But you are well 
uware that, according to the reguiations of the 
Salon, every painting or statuary work rewarded 
with a grand-pric is bought by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, and sent to the Museum of Living Artists, in 
the Luxembourg Palace. Indeed, 1 have just re- 
ceived this very morning a check of six thousand 
franes on the Kank of France, at the order of His 
Excellency the Mimuster.”’ 

**The deuce take the Minister and his check!” 
suid La Gardiére, visibly disappointed. ‘* But, tell 
me, if you have made a * Venus,’ nothing prevents 
you to make another one, exactly like, for | must 


confess to you that 1 dream of your ideal Queen of 


the Olympus. You may take a copy of it, and, 
with the condition that you'll make no other one 
for anybudy else, 1 hold tae bargain at twenty 
thousand francs.” 

** All very well,” replied the artist. ‘‘ But before 
J say Yes or No, I must consult my model.’ And, 
turning to the room whence came the sweet voice 
who spoke with him before, La Garditre arrived: 
‘*You have heard, Muguette. What do you think 
of it?” 

He had not completed his question when a 
splendid girl of about twenty, whose seducing beauty 
was sull enhanced by the negligée of her morning 
toiiet, made her appearance in the studio, and 
graciously bowed to the visitor. 

“Twenty thousand francs!’ she cried out. 
‘* Enough to furnish my bedroom with flowers until 
my last breath. How could I say No ’” 

Georges Durosnel was so ich absorbed in 
contemplating the childish joy of his charming com- 
panion, that he did not notice the sudden alteration 
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| her sight had produced on La Gardiére’s physi- | he remained between life and death, the feeble | else to arrest, in conformity with the eternal prir 


ognomy. 
| When he turned again to the generous amateur, 
| the latter had had the time to regain an apparently 
} calm countenance; 
tone of voice that—handing to the original ** Venus” 
a bundle of blue bank-notes—he said to her: 
‘Since you dispose of the bargain on account of 
your love for flowers, miss, well, do not lose a min- 
ute in making the rose and jasmin jealous of their 
lover. 
And Monsieur de la Garditre took leave of the 
| happy couple, after having asked the favor of see- 
ing often his new friends, which was most heartily 
granted, of course. 

Three months after the first and fortuna/e inter- 
view Durosnel and Sosthénes 
de la Garditre, Muguette, a loving name given to 
the pretty griselle by the painter, because of her 
predilection for the lilies-of-the-valley (in French, 
muguets,) pretended an indisposition, and, though 
the season was far advanced towards Winter, she 

| would absolutely go to Dieppe, and spend there a 
| few days, in order, she said, to breathe the sea-air, 
and to come back fresher than ever. 

| It was the first time since they had met, four 
| years ago, inthe workshop of Winterhalter, of whom 
Georges was then a scholar, and Muguette a modele 
a poser—it was the first time that the lovely and 
faithful companion of his youth, the partaker of his 


between Georges 





beginnings of an artist's career, his consolation and 
comfort as well as his joy and pride, thought of 
leaving the sweet, modest home where she felt so 
happy with Georges’ love, a few little birds, and her 
dear flowers. 

| So that when, without any preparation and with 
{3 quite independent resolution, the fair daughter of 
| 


; Eve announced to him her projected journey, the 
painter was stunned, and he remained silent and 
stupid for a few minutes, large drops of icy sweat 
pearling on his forehead. 


A secret voice told him that the dark genius of | 


desertion had taken in Muguette’s heart the place 

so long occupied by the angel of devoted love. 
Muguette easily perceived that sorrowful impres- 

sion on her friend’s mind, and, genily sitting on his 


knees and enfolding his head with her arms, *‘ Oh! 
| you are a big baby,” said she. Do you fear 


that a shark will eat your Muguette on the sea- 
, shore? Well, then, come with me, and if the ugly 
shark comes, you will kill him.”’ 

To these caressing words Georges answered 
briefly, shaking his head with an ironical smile, for 
Muguette knew well that he was then engaged in 
decorating the walls of an oratory in one of the 
aristocratic hotels of Paris, and could not spare a 
single day before the hurried work was completed. 

‘Go where you please, Muguette,”’ he uttered 
with a broken voice. ‘‘ Youare free.”’ And, gather- 
ing all his energy, he left her alone. 

| One hour aiter, the model of ‘‘ Venus’’ was on her 
| way to Dieppe, where she arrived before sunset, 
and was met at the station by Monsieur le Baron 
Sosthines de la Garditre, who was impatiently 
awaiting for her in an elegant carriage, ornamented 
with a ridiculous blason, surmounted with a crown. 

The delusive prospect of being une femme a la 
| mode, with a royal wardrobe, diamonds, horses, a 
sumptuous hotel in the Champs Elysées, a residence 
in the fashionable watering-places and a box at the 
Opera House, where her lavishing beauty should 
eclipse that of any other woman—all these devilish 
suggestions had triumphed at last over Muguette’s 
natural honesty and sound love for Georges. 

Muguette had vanished for ever, and a new plaster- 
girl had taken her place in the artist’s pantheon. 

It was vainly that Georges Durosnel tried to han- 
dle his brush in the course of that day which was 
| to decide his future. The demon of jealousy ren- 
| dered him quité incapable of doing anything. He 
| might have been offered one million for painting a 
shop-sign, but he could not have done it properly. 

He belonged, unfortunately, to that category of 
loyal and genuine natures who quite abandon them- 
| selves to the object of their affections, so that their 
| moral strength and fortitude depend exclusively 
| upon the constancy and stability of the loved per- 
| son’s heart and mind. Do they experience one of 
| those deceptions so frequent in the history of Love, 
they are no more than ambulatory corpses, whose 
| 
| 





soul has fled with the dear vanished illusion. The 
trial overwhelms them. Our positive and somewhat 
skeptic times laugh and joke loudly at the noble 
victims of serious love; mercantile enthusiasm, 
money love and animal passions have nearly extin- 
guished the splendors of the soul, beams of heaven, 
which only constitute the greatness ot man; and if 
the tenth century deserved to be called the ‘* iron 
century,’’ the nineteenth will no more the less be 
justly stigmatized with the epithet of ‘‘ gold cen- 
tury.” 

le Durosnel left the oratory he had to 
decorate with holy paintings ten minutes after he 
| had arrived there, and hastily directed his steps 
back towards the Rue de Navarin; but when he 
was at the corner of that street, the fear of learning 
the final consummation of his misfortunes, which he 
mysteriously felt, forbade him to go further. All 
his blood was iced in his veins, and in order to raise 
his spirits, he went into a liquor-store, and, like most 
weak-minded men, drank three or four glasses of 
that fatal absinthe which the doctors have baptized 
with the significant name of death-water. 

When he felt that he had sufficiently drawn of that 
fictilious strength, he proceeded to his home, so gay, 
so full of bright prospects a few hours ago; and 
now, alas! nothing except the absence of Muguette, 
who had not taken with her any luggage, revealed 
the great change which had just occurred in the 
modest dwelling of the artist; so that a lightning of 
| hope passed through his despairing soul, and for a 

few hours he thought to himself that he had been 

frightened only by phantoms of his own imagina- 
| tion. After a caretul review of the flowers, he dis- 
posed himself to go and give a call on his *‘ new and 
| excellent friend,’’ La Garditre—so far was he in the 
honesty of his soul from suspecting the sad reality 
—when a valet of the latter rang the bell and deliv- 
ered to him a letter, which read as follows: 





| ‘*My Dear Durosnet— Woman often varies: 
| Foolish is he who confides to her !’ as the most gal- 
lant of our kings, Francis the First, said so well. 
| Your lady leaves you to-day, as she will leave me 
after a while, and soon. It is a small inconvenience 
| to which we are all of us exposed, and for my part, 
1 do not mention it any more than 1 would the flight of 
@ captive bird. I am your successor in your fair 
Venus’s heart, as you may be one day or another 
in my Juno's. I feel sure that you will have noth- 
ing to object to this. Yours, truly, devoted, 
‘* SOSTHENES DE LA GARDIERE.”’ 


Georges had scarcely read the cynic message than 
| he fell senseless to the floor. 

Late in the evening some of his friends, not seeing 
him as usual at the café, called at his house, and 
not receiving any answer, in spite of the assurances 
of the porter that Monsieur Durosnel was in, they re- 


| help of a locksmuth. forced the door open. 
ihe poor artist was the prey of a horrible fever 
and delirium, and the doctor immediately called 


and it Was with the most natural | 


uttering of ** Mugnette!” 
dropped from his lips. 
At the end of only four months he was able to go 
out, so altered as not to be known again, having 
grown older by twenty years in that short while. 
Without returning to the district once the nest 
of his love, the cradle of his rising glory, and 
now the grave of all those past illusions, 
Durosnel made a brief address to his comrades, and 
on the next morning he sailed from Havre for Sant- 
iage de Chile, where he intended to join his crack- 
brain countryman, Orlie-Antoine the First, the 


being the only sound that 


(,eorges 


so-called ** King of Araucania and Patagonia’’—an | 
| adventurous lite, 


with a bullet or tlre gallows in 
prospect, being hereafter the only one possible for 
him. 

~ * = > * - 


Fifteen years have elapsed since the above re- 
lated events took place. 

The Red Flag floats everywhere over Paris, in the 
place of the once glorious Tricolor, fallen in the 
mud of the Bonapartist Government. 

It is the reign of the Commune 


| that of Liberty, for under no other régime betore 


: | 
breadless days and deceptions so frequent in the 





has the arbitrary exercise of power by the officials 
been more scandalous. The Versailles reaction 
only was destined to surpass by far in that way the 
Paris Commune. 

Every day, and even every night, hundreds of 


citizens, quite inoffensive, were arrested and led to | 


the Prefecture of Police, where Raoul, Rigault and 
Ferré ruled more despotically than Louis XIV. at 
the Louvre, or Napoleon at the Tuileries. 

One morning of the end of April, 1871, a band of 
Federals brought to the said prefecture a prisoner, 
who was said to be one of the numerous spies kept 
in Paris by Monsieur Thiers and his lieutenants. 

As they passed the iron gate on the Quay del’ 
Horloge, which leads to the Conciergerie Prison, 
one of the improvised jailers exclaimed : 

‘** One more for Mazas! Sergeant, take that fellow 
to the second room on your left, in the right lobby, 
and if he escapes the justice of the people with 
such a face of a Jesuit, | won’t acknowledge any 
more Captain Durosnel, who is on duty to-day as 
officer-inquirer.”’ 

The prisoner and his escort of half- drunken 
guards were not long in reaching the room. 

There, seated betore a large desk, covered with 
a heap of papers, was a man, looking from fifty to 
sixty, wearing the uniform of a captain in the 
Federal army, and ev tele-d-tele with a pipe and a 
glass of absinthe 

His face, pale and with premature wrinkles, his 
long gray beard, and the general roughness of his 
attitude, were not reassuring to the prisoner, who 
seemed more dead than alive. 

The commander of the escort handed to the cap- 
tain the proces-verbal of the arrest. which the 
latter did not even seem to notice. 
a large gulp of the green liquor, and rudely ad- 
dressed the prisoner : 

‘Your name ?”’ 

‘‘La GarpigrRE, Jean Sosthenes.”’ 

That name had on the wild officer the effect of an 
electric shock. 


Glancing at the captive an eye of an unaccount- | 


able expression : 

‘You said———?”’ 

‘‘La GARDIERE, Jean Sosthenes.” 

No doubt; it was he, the wretched thief of 
Muguette! A providential hazard had delivered 
him into his power! 

The first impulse of the ex-painter was to seize 
his revolver, and to kill at once the miserable cause 


| of the wreck of his lite, who stood there before 








| Paris. 


quired the assistance of a policeman, who, with the 


him. 

But an infernal idea crossed through his mind, 
more rapid than lightning. 

‘This is your receipt for the prisoner,” said he to 
the sergeant, to whom he handed a sheet of printed 
paper, with his sign, and the seal of the Commune. 
**Go, and leave me alone with that man.”’ 

When they were no more in the presence of the 
guards, *‘ My dear ci-devant baron,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ you may say you were born under a lucky 
star, for, had you been caught any other day, when 
Citizen Rigault sits at this very place, you would 
have had a nice chance of gathering the palm of 
martyrdom, in company with the soi-disant Arch- 
bishop ot Paris, and a good lot of ‘ church-rats’ 
and gendarmes. Take a seat, and let us talk as 
two old triends. But I guess you do not recol- 
lect me.”’ 

In tact, Sosthenes de la Gardiére, already out of 
mind from the fright he had received, was in that 
moment quite stunned, as a man who does not 
know whether he is awake or sleeping. 

“| know,” continued the captain, ** that my whole 
person has undergone a great change, not quite to 
my physical advantage, for the last fifteen years ; 
and yourself, Monsieur le Baron, have felt, in a 
certain measure, the unavoidable outrage of time. 
But yet, friends as we were at that time, do you 
not know again, under the harsh garb of a captain 
of the Commune, the young and rather delicate 
painter of the Rue de Navarin ?” 

‘Is it possible you should be——” 

‘*Georges Durosnel, in flesh and bones, to save 
you from the fate which awaits the hostages, my 
dear La Gardiére.”’ 

‘‘Captain Durosnel,’’ replied the ex-petit-crevé, 
whose voice trembled with emotion, “ can you for- 
give me so generously ?” 

‘Forgive you?) What do you mean?” 

“ Oh. I know that I was guilty towards you, about 
that—the—your——-” 

*Peuh! you mean the girl—a splendid girl indeed 

whose caprice turned from me to you. A mere 
trifle of youth, my dear La Gardiére, and, you must 
believe me, far from doing me any harm, you ren- 
dered me, on the contrary, a signal service in taking 
charge of her. From that very day, | was free again, 
and | could indulge in my natural taste for travel 
and adventure. For thirteen years, I enjoyed the 
most enviable life a mortal could ever dream of. <A 
colonel in the Araucanian army; a prisoner of war 
on the point of being shot by the Chilians ; afterwards 
a wandering fugitive in the Andes Mountains; a 
negro-trader on the Cuban coast, where I escaped 
twenty times from the British cruisers; further on, 
a chief of Mexican guerrilleros during the Bonapart- 
ist expedition to Mexico; a lieutenant of Garibaldi- 
ans at Mentana, and a captain of franes-tireurs during 
the Franco-German War; in the whole, seventeen 
wounds, three condemnations to death, and a Don- 
Juanesque number of sweethearts. Is not that a 
glorious existence? And now, as you may see, my 
dear friend, again on the field, as a captain of the 
untamable Lascars of the glorious Commune of 
i Ah dam! 1 have grown old quicker than 
you in that eventful life, and caught a first-class se- 
ection of rheumatisms. But yet, I regret only one 
thing, and that is, not to have had a good joker like 
you as a companion during my numberless peregrin- 
ations. But, it is just a quarter-past-eleven, the 
right time for breakfast; I must write an order of 
‘non-liew’ in your behalf, on my own security, and, 


| to save you further annoyance, I will give you a 


‘card of civism,’ as I feel sure that you are anything 
but a Versailles spy. But,in the times now going 


| and sent him to a hospital, where for several weeks | on, they would arrest themselves, if they had nobody 


but not precisely | 
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ple of individual liberty, and the rig/its or nut 

And Captain Durosnel could not help sincerely 
laughing as he spoke so irreverently of the popular 
régime, to which he had pledged his sword. 

La Garditre, quite reinstalled in his usual good 
humor by the admirably played good-nature and 
wit with which the ex-painter, though his heart was 
bleeding with rage, related his own Odyssce, a 


companied him, arm-in-arm, at the Café de la Garde 

Nationale, opposite to the Hotel de Ville, which was 
the general rendezvous of the officers of the Com 
munist Army. 

There, Captain Durosnel, who was held in t! 
highest esteem by all his comrades for his lion-like 
bravery and generous temper, introduced to them 
**his old friend La Gardiére,”’ and at three o'clock 
in the afternoon they were still at table, 
and drinking the health of the Commune. 

Durosnel accompanied La Garditre to his provi 
sional abode, in a second-class hotel of the Rue St. 
Honoré (for the coward who had fled from Paris and 
France during the war, and had come back only 
after the capitulation, dared not return to his own 
hotel, for fear of a popular outburst against him, 
and he did not part with him without the formal 
promise of meeting every day, at the very place 
where they had had breakfast, ‘‘in order to warn 
and protect him against any eventual danger.”’ 

But the first step of the captain was to go to the 
Communal Delegation of the district, and deliver 
them an order of the Committee of Public Safety, to 
the effect that a narrow survey should be exercised 
on Citizen La Gardiere, Jean Sosthénes, above all, 
to prevent his escape from Paris. 

Such a precaution was superfluous indeed, for La 
Gardiere, who had persisted in staying in Paris dur- 
ing the Commune, only because it was a matter of 
excitement, thought less than ever of leaving the 
capital, now that he felt assured he would not be 
molested any more, through the high protection of 
his devoted friend, Captain Durosnel. 

Amidst the revolutionary decrees of the Com- 
mune, there was one ordering the pulling down of 
Vendome Column, in the name ot Universal Fra- 
ternily. 

Though the moment was rather strangely chosen 
to advocate universal fraternity, when the corpses 
of two hundred thousand French and German soldiers 
sacrificed to international hatred had scarcely grown 
cold—when half of the circumference of the large city 
was still besieged by one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand victorious pointed helmets, anxious to join the 
legions headed by Thiers and MacMahon, who were 
now busy in bombarding Paris trom the other halt 
of its inclosure—yet, the destruction of the Column, 
of ‘that sinister bronze at which mothers never 
looked,”’ was perhaps, of all their measures, the 
most logical and nearest to the principles advo- 
cated by the intelligent leaders (a minority, alas !) 
of the Commune. 

That middling copy of the Trajan Column was of 
little value to the artist, and, from a political and 
philosophical point of view, it had been erected, not 
to the glory of the Republican armies who had 
spread all over Europe the seed of the French Revo- 
lution, but to that of a despot—a killer of men, 
whose tyrannic rule had been the negation of 1784 
and ‘92, and whose personal ambition had led his 
adopted country to the brink of the abyss. 

It was with the cannon captured by the legions 
of the Corsican Cresar, whose statue surmounted the 
monument, that the massive stone pillar had been 
adorned with one inch of carved bronze; if it re- 
called Austerlitz and Jena, how much more did it 
remind every true patriot and friend of liberty 
of Leipsic and Waterloo, the foreign invasion, and, 
still more to be lamented souvenir, the end of the 
Revolution ! 

Finally, was not Napoleon III., whose reign had 
just ended so disastrously for France, the direct con- 
sequence of Napolean J.? These reasons justified the 
measure, and stupid chawvins alone, for whom glory 
and victory are the supreme expressions of French 
genius, could object to it. 

But that class of persons is so common in France, 
that, even amvng the very socialistic people of the 
suburbs, the overthrow of the Napoleonic trophy 
was considered as an act of madness and vandalism, 
while those same people applauded the criminal 
burning of the Hotel de Ville, and of so many other 
artistic masterpieces, if they did not assist in the 
consummation of the horrible deed. 

Twice postponed, because of insufficient prepara- 
tions, the solemn act of justice and honor to the 
great cause of the Revolution, betrayed by the hero 
of the Column, was at length officially announced to 
take place on Tuesday, the 16th of May. 

The Column, strongly supported by enormous 
thick planks, had been cut slantingly up and down, 
toward its centre, all around, at about two yards 
from the pedestal; a large opening had been made 
on the face looking at the Boulevard, towards which 
side the Column was to fall. 

To the balcony were affixed three cables corre- 
sponding to as many capstans, and the ground on 
the Place Vendome where Cesar and his trophy 
were to vanish had been covered with a thick bed 
of straw and muck, intended to deaden the tremen- 
dous concussion of the fall of such a bulk of stone 
and metal. 

A large estrade had been built for the members of 
the Commune and those of the Central Committee, 
who, adorned with the signs of their respective 
capacities, had come in a body to witness the impos- 
ing ceremony. 

On the Place, and inside of the line of sentries, no 
one was admitted, excepting officers of the siaff, 
high officials, reporters of the Press, and three mili- 
tary bands, which alternatively played the popular 
hymns of the Revolution. 

Amongst the privilegées of the Place Vendome 
was Captain Durosnel, who, thanks to his grade and 
exceptional notoriety in the Federal army, had 
been able to introduce with him his good friend 
Sosthénes de la Gardiére, dressed especially for the 
occasion with a uniform of the National Guard. 

But La Garditre would have entered into the 
devil’s skin, if this had been the condition sine qua 
non of his admission ** on the scene of the popular 
theatre,’ as he said in his contentment. 

_It had been prescribed in the programme of the 
fele that, previous to the execution of the Column, 
a soldier of the Commune should ascend the top, 
and there brandish and fasten the Tricolor Flag 
this meaning, that the emblem of reactionary France 


T 


smoking 


| must be buried with the Column, and make room for 


the Communist Red Color. 

Durosnel had solicited and obtained from Deles- 
cluze, then Minister of War, the signal favor of per- 
jorming that part of the programme. 

The engineer intrusted with the preparatory 
work having declared that all was ready, Durosnel 
took his friend by the arm, and, without being 
noticed among the excited soldiers that stood on 
the scaffolding, both penetrated the dark staircase 
of the monument. 

“Pass before,” said the captain, “ and light us 
with that wax-candle.”’ And, as La Gardieére hesi- 
tated to trust himself inthe spiral, “ Well! are you 
afraid that the play begins before we are out? No 
danger, my dear sir; we are going to act as the 
principal characters in the prologue, after which 
there will be an entr’acée of a few minutes. Go on!”’ 
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Without answering a word, through the myst 
impression of uneasiness which mastered him, La 


erjous 


| 


Garditre ascended step by step. followed by Duros 
nel, who nonchalantly whistled a reminiscence of | 
Verdi. ‘ 
They were about the middle of the spiral, when, 
suddenly throwing aside his tricolor tag, the cay 
t with the jump of a panther, threw down his 
dear friend,” and, before the latter could make a 
movement, tied his arms and legs with a strong 
rope : afterwards, lifting his victim as easily as he 


would have done a child, he hung him by his red | 


t to one of the strong hooks which, from place to 


served as lamp-holders on the days when | 


\ s were admitted. 

’aler than a corpse, his eyes frightfully haggard 
and his mouth gaping with terror, La Garditre was, 
indeed, 1 immobile than the bronze statue of 
Cvwsar whose minutes were counted 

Durosnel crossed his arms on his chest, and, pre 
luding by an infernal explosion of laughter, ‘* Now, 
then, Baron de la Gardiére,”’ said he, “you be 


ug to ine, stupid fool that you ure! 


You simply | 


lieved that all was for the best with the man ; 


whose lite yon have so treacherously broken, and, 
surely, you thought to yonrself that I] was a very 
amusing fellow. Ah! cursed snake, 1 hold you! | 


rhe unspeakable agony into which you have trans- 
formed my existence you will suffer in a few min- 
utes. In robbing me of Muguette, iny love and my 
strength, you robbed me of my soul, Commend 
yours to God, if you believe in Him, and do not for 
yet me in the other world. Adieu, baron!” 

Pardon! pity for me!’’ cried La Garditre with a 
strangled voice. 

Sut the captain was already at the top of the 
Column, 

When he appeared on the balcony and agitated 
the ‘Tricolor, an immense hurrah pierced the air 
and mounted to him, at the same time striking his 
victim as with the tolling of his death. 

Having affixed the flag to the iron balustrade, 
Durosnel descended the spiral staircase. As he 
passed before his helpless enemy, he could see him 
twisting himself in horrible convulsions and vainly 
trying to break his bonds. 

**She was a pretty creature; say, baron? You 
must think of Her now: it will sweeten the bitter- 
ness of your last moments.” 

Fifteen seconds after he was down his features 

ontracted by the most violent emotions he had yet 

felt since the fatal evening when he received La 
Garditre’s cynical message, after Muguette’s de- 
parture, 

“Why, captain,” said a colleague to him, “ you 
look as if you were suffocated by your excursion 
up-stairs.”’ 

‘suffocated, indeed, with joy!’ was the answer. 

And he went rapidly to the foot of the estrade, 
whence the signal of moving the capstaus had just 
been given. 

A solemn silence immediately took the place of 
the noise that had prevailed for the last two hours 
among the thirty thousand people crowded in this 
neighborhood of the Place Venddme ; 
the cables stretched, the gigantic trophy of Im- 
perial glory and tyranny oscillated on its eagled 
pedestal, and, majestically, in the course of seven 
seconds, the pride of two generations sunk down, 
luted for the last time by the Marseillaise and 
isiastic cries of ‘ Vive la Commune !” 

‘he Column was no more ! 

(;corges Durosnel was avenged ! 

rhe next morning there was a vague rumor that, 
in spite of the wisest measures of precaution, se- 
verely enforced, an imprudent soldier of the Com- 
mune had been crushed under the falling monument, 
whose identity could not be ascertained, owing to 
the awful pulverization of his body. 

And that was all. 

So pressing, numerous and grave were the pre- 
occupations of the moment, that the reported terri- 
ble incident of the last day of the Commune was 
forgotten in the afternoon. 

Less than a week later the troops of the National 
Assembly succeeded in re-entering Paris, and en- 
gaged with the handful of men who remained faith- 
ful to the lost cause of the Commune in the struggle 
which lasted seven full days and ended with the 
victory of Versailles, over twenty thousand corpses, 
and the ruin of so many invaluable treasures of 
history and art. 

One of the barricades, whose capture gave the 
most trouble to the ‘“ soldiers of order,’’ as they 
-tvled themselves, was that of the Porte-Saint- 
Martin, before which they lost fifteen hundred men, 
including a colonel and thirty-eight officers. 

There was but one hundred and twelve fighters, 
with two mitrailleuses, to defend that important 
post; but they were nearly all Lascars de la Com- 
nine, and their commander was the wild Captain 
Georges Durosnel. 

Surrounded with slain and wounded, wounded 
himself in the arm and the head, his face black with 
dust and powder, his uniform in rags, he still held 
undauntedly the post confided to him, after a fight 
of forty hours, against an enemy fifty times more 
numerous, and furnished with a powerful artillery, 
when the “ red-caps,’’ having turned the position, 
spread into the adjacent houses, from the windows 
ot which they began a murderous fire upon the last 
defenders of the Porte-Saint-Martin. 

Struck with two bullets at the same time, one in 
the shoulder, the other in the breast, Georges 
Durosnel had but the time to cry once more, ‘* Viwe 
la Commune !”” 

Then he breathed his last on the heap of human 
flesh that was lying in streams of blood behind the 
barricade, 

On the same day, May 25th, 1871, half a dozen of 
those hideous creatures, sadly celebrated with the 
name of pcfroleuses, whose diabolic assistance to 
the Revolutionist 


spacious 





ing fire to them were led to the place of their execu- 
tion between a double rank of soldiers, who could 
scarcely prevent them from being stoned by the 
furigus inhabitants. 

One of those wretched creatures attracted more 
especially the maledictions of the crowd by her 
cynic and provoking attitude. Through the early 
decrepitude caused by the ravages of a frantic life, 
one might see that she must have been, in her 
youth, a splendid-looking woman. In spite of the 
symbolic color of the Commune—the red—she wore 
a little bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley. It was 
Muguette, who, from fall to fall on the declivity of 
vice, had reached the lowest depth, and had be- 
come a Fury, after having once been a Venus! 

When the dark cortége arrived in the retired yard 
where summary justice was to be done—when she 
was, together with her companions of crime, forced 
40 the wall where the executioners were to fire—her 
daring and shameless attitude suddenly vanished as 
if by magic—not because of a cowardly apprehen- 
sion of death, as one might imagine, but from a 
tardy and bitter remembrance of a pure and dear 
past. 

With a quick and febrile effort she freed her right 
hand from its rope-ties, took from her bosom the 
faded lilies which she ‘convulsively pressed on her 








| as a scholar. 


cause consisted in spreading | 
petroleum oil in public or private buildings, and set- | 


| 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


The discharge of twelve chassepots cut from her 

lips the last svllable of pardon, and she fell on the 

ind, transtigured and redeemed by the celestial 
beams of Faith and Love. 


A GREAT GOOD. 


INTERESTING FACTS SHOWING THE BENEFICIAI 
RESULTS OF THE NOTICES OF ‘** DISTIN 
GUISHED SCHOLARS’’ IN ‘* FRANK LES- 
LIE’S Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY.”’ 


VARIETY of interesting facts show, in a very 
nianner, the beneticial results of the 
notices of ‘Distinguished Scholars’? in Frank 
Lesiiz’s Boys’ anp Girts’ WerkLy. They have 
been communicated to Mr. Leslie by those who 
have been intelligent observers of the influence of 
this department of that journal upon the welfare of 
the youth of the United States, both in school and 
in the world. He now gives them to the public, 
because they sustain his own views in regard to the 
practical usefulness of such a department, and be- 
cause they have in themselves a pleasing and touch- 
ing interest for all. 

In one of the schools, largely attended by poor 
children, a boy was noticed, who evinced a desire 
to study, but was evidently discouraged by his 
humble circumstances, and his limited prospect of 
obtaining success in life. From the hour that he 
saw his portrait in the Boys’ anp Girus’ WEEKLY, 
and a friendly recognition of his merit as a pupil, he 
became a new being. A ray of sunshine, from God’s 
own Providence, seemed to fall upon the gloom of 
his heart, and he engaged in his school-tasks with 
an energy and intelligence which were surprising to 
behold. Lowly as he was in station, and downcast 
as he had been, a public journal had sought him 
out, told the story of his efforts under discourage- 
ment, and urged him to continue in well-doing. 
Now, he came to the school with swifter steps, for 
it had been revealed to him that he was a member 
of, and not an outcast from, the great social organi- 
zation which existed about him. His progress in 
study was rapid and astonishing. Finally, at a 
public examination of the best scholars of the pub 
lic and Catholic parochial schools of the district, he 
was awarded the highest rank and a naval appoint- 
mentto Annapolis. ‘* The Boys’ anp GirLs’ WEEKLY 
put the first ambition in the heart of that boy which 
he ever felt,’’ remarked the principal of the school. 

Another boy in the same school, and of a like con- 
dition in life, was noticed, and he, toe, quickly, be- 
gan to study with uncommon diligence. He ex- 
hibited a self-respect and desire to excel which had 
not before characterized him. Later, he achieved a 
great success at a public competion for a cadetship 
at West Point, which was awarded to him. 

The biography of a boy in one of the up-town 
schools was perused in FRANK Lesiie’s Boys’ AnD 
GikLs’ WEEKLY by a merchant of the city. It 
interested him so much in the boy, that he addressed 
a letter to the principal of the school, in which he 
related the facts, and requested him to send the boy 
to him, as he would like to see him, and perhaps, 
could do him a kindness. The boy accordingly 
made a visit to the gentleman, when the statements 
of the biography were more than confirmed, and he 
was offered a situation in his counting-room, which 
he gladly accepted. ‘‘ He was greatly delighted and 
encouraged by the notice,’’ said his teacher, in re- 
lating these facts; ‘* but his subsequent good fortune 
was far more than he anticipated.” 

This incident leads to the relation of a similar one, 
which occurred in regard to a boy employed in 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House. One day an un- 
known boy presented himself and asked for em- 
ployment. A boy was wanted in one of the depart- 
ments, and inquiry was made of this applicant as to 
who he was. He replied that he was one of the 
“Distinguished Scholars of Our Schools,”’ and that 
his biography would be found in a certain number 
of the Boys’ anp GIRLS’ WEEKLY. Leference was 
made to it as a reliable certificate of character; he 
was engaged, and remained in the establishment 
for several years. 

In the senior class of the Free College, at 
this time, there is a man, whose likeness and 
biography, when a boy, were published in Frank 
Lesuiz’s Boys’ anD GIRLS’ WerkLy. Though a 
very modest boy, the notice seemed to make 
a deep impression upon him, and, entering soon 
after the introductory class of the college, began 
to distinguish himself. His whole career in the 
college has been a series of brilliant triumphs. At 
one time he took the Tell Gold Medal for general 
proficiencies over some six hundred students. He 
has taken a large number of other medals and 
prizes for almost every study. He has veritied the 
prediction of his mother, who remarked: ‘I am 
obliged to the Boys’ anp GikLs’ WEEKLY for its 
kind words of my son. He will be incited by it to 
the greatest exertions hereafter.”’ 

As is often the case, the notice of a boy con- 
tained the favorable statement which his teacher 
had made in regard to his disposition and standing 
One day, after the appearance of the 
biography, the boy waited until the class was dis- 
missed, when he went to his teacher, and, in tones 
of the deepest emotion, thanked him for the good 
opinion which had been given to the paper. 
was evidently much moved and impressed by the 
notice,” 
he is seeking in every way to prove himself worthy 
of it.” 

The son of a gentlemen of this city was noticed 
some years since. After leaving the public school, 
he became a student of the University, where he 
made astonishing progress, particularly in the 
classics, and on one occasion took a high prize in 
Greek. In conversation about him some time after- 
wards, his father remarked: ‘“ He is a very sensible 
boy—one not easily elated or inclined to be proud 

—but the kindly notice in the Boys’ anp GIRLs’ 
WEEKLY, I think, has influenced him as much as any 
event of his whole life.” 

The father of a boy in Philadelphia expressed 
great pleasure at the selection of his son: ‘* IT have 
come personally to thank you, for I know it will be 
the making of him,’’ was hisremark at an interview. 
A father in New Haven writes to express his grate- 
ful thanks for the notice of his boy, and thinks that 
there can be no better way of stimulating youth to 
a successful career in school, and an honorable 
career in life. 

It is thus to be seen that the influence of the de- 
partment devoted to the school is widespread, and 
most effective among the class which it is intended 
to benefit. It touches the hearts of thousands, it 
quickens intelligence, and it points out the ways to 
usefulness in the future. A prominent New York 
school official writes in regard to the publication of 
the notices: ‘‘ This has been done in the city of 
New York with benefit, as I believe, to both pupils 
and schools.’ The Mayor of Boston writes : ‘* Your 
idea of giving prominence to the peculiarly meri- 
torious pupils of the schools meets my approval.” 
Said a principal of a school: “I am satisfied, after 
watching the workings of this matter, that there is 
no agency in our public schools which exerts such 


i striking 


discolored lips, and lifting to heaven her eyes | a powerful influence with the boys and girls asa 


flooded with tears of repentence cricd: 
‘* Georges! my God! pard—--!"’ 


' WEEKLY.’ 


notice in’ Frank Lestie’s Boys’ anv Grrts’ 
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He | of the cross three times, 
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remarked the teacher, ‘‘ and I can see that | 


| with the words, ‘‘ Thou hast put crowns of precious 
| stones upon their heads.” 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. | 
POLISHING UP FOR THE WEDDING, 


This sketch represents the Russian Mujiks 
pate couring a hall leading to the 


emant 





the parquet o 


irtment f the Duke and Duchess in St. Petersburg = 


rhe serfs wore red and drab shirts, and their scouring 
brushes were strapped to their feet. Their movements | 
reminded the artist lumsy skaters trying to navigate | 
on rough ice 


ARRIVAL OF THE PRI AND 
WALES AT ST. PETERSBURG. 





PRINCESS O1 


The subjects of our sketch were received on the Rus- | 
sian frontier by officers of high rank, accompanied by 
the British military attache to the Embassy Ata sta 

Petersburg 
zarevna, who 


tion more than eighty-five miles from St 


they were greeted by the Czarowitz and ¢ 


had left the capital early in the morning pecial train. | 
The Emperor Alexander Il. accompanied by the Duke 
of Edinburgh and members of the Imperial family of 


Russia received the royal guests on the platform of the 
Warsaw Station, and a general exchange of Royal and 
Imperial kisses followed. Then the band of theIsmailovsk 
Regiment played ‘‘God Save the Queen and * God 
Bless the Prince of Wales.’ After introductions, the 
entire party drove to the Anitchkoff Palace in close 
sleighs and carriages. The broad streets were lined with 
people who welcomed their English guests with Russian 
cheers. The first carriage only contained the Czar and 
the Prince of Wales, sitting side by side 


THE RussiAN New YEAR’s Day. 

Our illustration of the Imperial mode of traveling in 
St. Petersburg is not calculated to discourage the leaders 
of fashion in Harlem Lane. The horse looks like a Cali 
fornia Broncho after a week’s run on cactus and Mexican | 
sage-brush, while the driver is no better-appearing than | 
a Hoboken hack-driver. The imperial gentleman in the 
rear of the vehicle, with an owl roosting on his patent 

| 


GOING TO CouURT AT ST. PETERSBURG "I 
| 


leather helmet, has a fair countenance, however, and his 
seal-skin coat outshines the most elegant of those on our 
own avenues. As he was out to a ball the night before 
he is late, and is anxious to get to court before it closes 
3LESSING THE RIVER NEVA AT ST. 
PETERSBURG. 

Three days after the arrival of the royal party in St- | 
Petersburg, the annual ceremony of blessing the River 
Neva took place. Everybody stood except the Emperor | 
and Empress, for whom two chairs were provided. The | 
service, consisting of chanting, singing and prayers, was | 
very impressive, and the Metropelites of Novgorod—St. | 
Petersburg and Moscow took part in it. They were | 
venerable bearded men, clad in robes bedecked with gold | 
and silver, and were surrounded by their cross-bearers 
and attendant clergy. The supreme dignity of the day 
was the Metropolite of Novgorod—st. Petersburg. Before 
and after him were borne preciously-bound books, gold 
crosses studded with jewels, the cup for the river-water, 
on which are engraved sacred subjects, such as Moses 
striking the rock, and various pontifical insignia. After 
a break in the procession came the Czar at the head of 
his roya? visitors, his family, his courtiers, and his 
soldiers. The ceremony at the river-side only lasted a 
few minute From an opening in the platform of the 
river-side temple, a flight of wooden steps led to the 
ice, and then after the booming of guns across the ice 
field, covered with pools by the thaw, and much singing | 

| 


and chanting, the Winter-shield of the Neva was pierced, 
and the sacred cup dipped into the flowing water, The 
Crucifix was laid in the stream, and the river was | 
blessed. The Czar and the Grand Dukes kissed the hand 
of the Metropolite, a picture of Our Saviour was carried 
round the gallery, and the banners of the Russsian | 
armies were also blessed with the consecrated water. 
The cup of Neva water was handed to the Czar, who 
touched it with his lips, and then, according to custom, 
filled it to the brim with gold pieces. As the Metro- 
polite passed, officers ran forward, kissed the sacred 
picture, and bent their heads to receive the sprinkling of 
the holy water. At the conclusion of the ceremonies, 
the populace crowded forward with bottles, teapots, and | 
all sorts of vessels, eager to get some of the sacred 
water. Not content with a bottleful, they dipped their 
hands in it, washed their faces, sprinkled their heads, 
and crossed themselves with it. Old women knelt by the | 
water's edge to perform their act of devotion. A mother 
sprinkled with it the bundle of wraps containing a baby 
under her cloak. 


THE DUKE AND THE DUCHESS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GREEK MARRIAGE 
CEREMONY. 

HE service which preceded the Anglican was 
as follows: The rings of the couple having been 
exchanged, and a prayer offered, the betrothal 
ceremony ends, and the wedding proper begins. 
The priest asks the Duke if he takes the woman 
before him of his own free will, and if he is engaged 
to another. The same questions are put to the 
bride, and _ satisfactorily answered. Ecteineia | 
prayers follow. Meanwhile crowns of gold have 
been presented to the officiating priest, who, taking | 
them, advances to the Duke, and, making the sign | 
resents the effigy of ; 
Christ for him to kiss. Then the couple are crowned, | 
and the priest quotes a scriptural passage beginning 








After the usual portion 
of the fifth chapter of Ephesians has been read, ex- 
horting wives to be obedient to their husbands, the | 
choir bursts forth with the anthem, ‘‘ Glory be to | 
Thee, Lord.” 

Then the pair drink three times from the “ Com- 
mon Cup,” which is supposed to render the | 
marriage indissoluble. Rising from their knees, | 
under the Archbishop’s stole they join hands, | 
and march round the altar three times, having | 
yyeviously passed through the royal gates. | 
laving completed the third circle, in allusion to 
the eternity of their marriage, the crowns are re- 
moved, both kiss the crucifix, and the rite is 
at an end, when the parents kiss, and are kissed by, 
the newly-wedded pair, and then, for the first time, 
the Duke kisses his wife. 








ism which has marked the last four years in London 
is due to the carrying into effect a more vigorous | 
organization ir regard to those seeking both public | 
and private aid, and a great deal of this is due to 
the Charity Organization Society, whose energy in 
this respect has served to stir up the energy of | 
others. One of the best deeds of this society has 
been to turn in many instances the ample streams of | 
endowed charities into those channels where they 
are the most needed, by putting those requiring and | 
deserving relief into communication with them. 
The endowed charities of London are estimated at 
£700,000 a year, exclusive of the enormous sums 
annually given. How great these latter are may | 
be estimated by the fact that during the past year | 
no fewer than eighty donations of £1.000 each have 
been made, and one of £5,000, in addition to a multi-' | 
tude of smaller sums. 


ENGLISH PavpEertsmM.—The diminution in pauper- | 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


Mr. SoTHERN is acting in Boston 


LEATHER STOCKINGS drawing led } it 
Niblo’s. 
‘ SON begins an engagement at Boo April 
Oth 
BARNEY WILLIAMS proposes to build a new atre in 
| Philadelphia 


Barnum has gone to Italy in search of curiosities for 
his museum 

Tun demand for tickets to Mise Cushman’s readings in 
hit mad enormo 
LAWRENCE Bakkrett, Lotta and Lydia Thompson are 
playing in New Orleans 


Mr. J. W. Fiorence talks of entering into 1 itrica 
| munagement in New York 

Bovucicaut’s share of the receipts for the first week 
of his engagement in San Francisco was $4,109 

Mrs. CAROLINE RICHINGS BERNARD and troupe have 
been giving some good concérts at Steinway Hall, New 


York 

Roxcont, the baritone, will remain for the present in 
Havana, where he has formed classes for musical in 
struction 

MENDELSSONN’s Oratorio, “St. Paul,’’ was sung in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, to a large and reverent 
audience 

Tur Darwinian Orchestra has arrived at the Colosseum. 
Its success is due to the principle of natural selection 
and survival of the fittest 


Patri and Gounop have entered into a compact, the 


result of which was the production of Mireille,”’ at St. 
Petersburg, on February 3d 
M. Lovis Dacnaver, organist of St. Ann’s Church, 


in Twelfth Street, New York, will produce, during Lent, 
for the first time in this city, the Passion music of 
Bach 

Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, formerly of Mr. Beecher’s 
choir, recently sang at Exeter Hall, London, in Fl 
jah under the auspices of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society 

Lucca having separated from the Havana Opera 
Troupe, Ilma di Murska is the only prima donna at 
present. Lucca will sing in New York in German opera 
shortly 

A New York letter says Clara Morris’s claim to the 
title of the great American actress is now undisputed. 
She is the modern Siddons, the one woman of genius 
who treads the English-speaking boards 


THE latest Parisian extravaganza is entitled “La 
Branche Cassée.’’ The music, by M. Serpette, is the 
work not only of a musician happy and facile, but of a 
melodist of the best school. The tunes are captivating 


Durning the rehearsal or repetition of Ambroise 
Thomas's *‘ Amleto,”’ at the Grand Opera, Paris, M. Faure 
(Hamlet) lost his mother; M. Mechlaer (first grave- 
digger) lost his father; M. Mermant (second grave- 
digger) and M. Hayet who replaced M. Mermant, lost 
their mothers-in-law; M. Lamarche, secretary, and M 
Colonnille, regisseur, died. To crown all, the theatre was 
burned on the morning of the day which would have 
witnessed the one hundredth performance of ‘“ Amleto.”’ 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

A cuURcH near Bergen, Norway, which can contain 
nearly 1,000 persons, is constructed entirely of papier- 
mach: 

Tuomas THoRNEYcROFT, of Wolverhampton, England, 


| a manufacturer of railway axles, says that a hollow axle, 


with an internal diameter of 3°, inches, and an external 
diameter of 5 inches, is three times as strong as a solid 
axle 334 inches in diameter. 


Toss simple and useful household articles, knitting. 
needles, are made in the United States only at Lawrence 
ville, Pa., where about 500 varieties are produced. 
New Haven, Conn., is the only place in the country 
where common sewing-needles are made entirely by 
machinery. 

As AN excellent and easily manufactured varnish for 
wicker-work, Mr. F. Rhien recommends the following 
composition: One part of good linseed oil is boiled 
down to a syrupy consistency, and mixed with twenty 
parts of copal. This. mass is then diluted with oi) of 
turpentine to the proper thickness. The varnish dries 
easily, and remains elastic, so as not to crack by the 
bending of the basket. 


FRANCE possesses 1,982 large bridges, of which 861 
were built before the commencement of the present 
century, 64 during the First Empire, 180 under the 
Restoration, 580 in the reign of Louis Philippe, and 297 
since 1848. Of these bridges, 854 are constructed com 
pletely of masonry, 9 are fixed iron bridges, 100 are 
built of masonry and wood, 14 completely of wood, and 
20 are of a mixed character. These 1,982 bridges have 
together a length of nearly eighty miles. 


Pror. Garrop has set up a hypothesis that nerve 
force is generated by thermo-electricity. generated by 
the difference in temperature of the inside and outside 
of the body. The experiments of men exposed for a 
long time to a temperature equaling the blood heat 
appear not to favor this hypothesis, because notwith 
standing it must be acknowledged that such a tempera- 
ture is not promotive of health or comfort, the simple 
fact that man can live in an atmosphere of which the 
temperature equals that of the interior of the body isa 
proof that nerve-force does not depend on this. It de 


| pends, of course, on the consumption of food, absorption 


of oxygen by the act of respiration, and the continua) 
repairs of all the tissues, nervous and muscular, by the 
materials contained in the blood. 


Tas London Lancet, speaking of sewing-machines, 
says that many workers at sewing-machines do suffer 
very materially in their health. One of the heaviest 
forms of machines is that employed in “ braiding,’’ and 
young women working in this department have suffered 
very materially, and have been compelled to discontinue 
But the distress is not confined to 
one class of employés; it seems to affect pretty gen- 
erally all those who use their feet alternatively as the 
motive power of their machines. If a steam engine 
can drive many spinning machines or looms, one docs 
not fancy there could be much difficulty in giving the 
necessary motion to sewing or braiding machines, the 
work of which is not one whit more intricate. 


THERE are at present twenty-three jet mines in full 
work, only one of these being of softjet. The average 
number of men employed in each mine is six, and there 
are now some hundred and fifty miners engaged in this 
industry. Hard jet varies in price from 75 cents to 
$3.50 per pound, according to size and quality, and 
sometimes also according to the fluctuations of the 
market When the Prince of Wales’s life was in danger, 
Whitby was thronged with buyers for both the raw and 
manufactured article at any price, and some speculators 
were severely bitten by his happy recovery. It is 
stated that the turn-over in rough English hard jet 
amounts to $200,000 annually. The material is manu- 
factured as follows: The jet is first peeled and stripped 
of its skin, be it blue or yellow, by means of a manual 
chipping process with a heavy iron-handled chisel. It 
is then sawn up into the exagt sizes for the object for 
which it is intended, the saw being guided by ap im 
genious arrangement of little wooden directora, 
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THE NAVAL DRILL AT KEY WEST.—THE BOAT ATTACK ON THE SOUTH BEACH.—-SKETCHED BY C. W. TIFT. 


Lancaster, 
tain W. T. Truxton; Congress, Captain A. C. Rhind; 
Worcester, Captain W. D. Whiting; Povwhalan, 
Captain J. C. Beaumont; Alaska, Captain 8. P. 


THE KEY WEST NAVAL DRILL. 


Ww present illustrations of the Naval Fleet while 
going through its manceuvres at Key West, in 


Florida Bay. | Carter ; Ziconderoga, Captain E. Barrett; Canan- | 
According to the official schedule, the following | daigua, Captain R. B. Lowry; Shenandoah, Cap- | 
named vessels composed the assembled Fleet: | tain T. Scott Fillebrown; Juniaia, Commander 


Wabash, Captain S. R. Franklin; Franklin, Cap- | D. L. Braine; Ossipee, Commander John Watters ; 
ain E. Simpson ; Colorado, Captain G. M. Ransom ; | Wachusett, Commander B. B. Taylor; Wyoming, 
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Flagship Wabash. Congress. Wyoming. Canandaigua Tug Fortune. Colorado, Wachusett 


THE NAVAL DRILL AT KEY WEST,.*THE VESSELS IN LINE PREVIOUS TO SAILING, 


Captain S. Nicholson; Brook yn, Cap- , 


Comma 


V.R 


Irone 
| Canonicus : 


Manhattan, Commander <A. R. Yates; 


nder W. B. Cushing; Aansas, Commander 
eed; Shawmut, Commander H. L. Howison. 
lads: Ajax; Dictator,Captain W.F. Spicer; 
Mahopac, Commander James O’Kane ; 
Saugus, 





Commander A. E. K. Benham; Wyandotte. 


‘ugs: Dispatch, Lieutenant-Commander Fred- 
erick Rod gers; Pinta, Lieutenant - Commander 
H. H. Gorringe; Fortune, Lieutenant-Commander 


Shenandoah. Tug Dispatch. 





Lee 
Waa 


Alaska, 


Saneiaine. 





F. M. Green; Mayflower, Lieutenant-Commander 


N. M. Dyer. 

Of this Fleet on ily the Wabash,Franklin 
Lancaster, Congress, Alaska, 
andaigua, Shenandoah, 
Kansas, Mahopac, 
Pinta and Fortune are actually on the s 

The intention had been to mancuvre 

‘Continued on page 427 ) 


Wae husett, 


Kansas. Franklin 


ON THE MORNING OF FIBRUARY 3D.—SKETCHED BY TARRY OGDEN. 


Manhattan, Saugus, 
tation. 


, Colorado, 


Ticonderoga, Can- 


W yoming, 
Dispate i 


the vessels 
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TOO LATE, 


HE wind is raving, the night is chill, 
Drear irips the rain; 
Yet all alone by the window-sill, 
My face on the frozen pane 
I dream of the days that were once so glad, 


Davs that are now so sorry and sad, 
And wish for them back in vain 


Twas under those elms I saw him last, 
Striding in wrath away 

And as his shadow the sunset past 
I would not bid him stay 

But shrunk still more from the rosy light, 

Lest of my face he sh 
So proud was I that day 


| get a sight, 


I am humbled since. Oh, love, my love! 
If I could see ye now 
I should feel so bl that the blest above 
Such bliss hardly k 
And the ge h my foth y away 
Would be held to a happy heart t ly 
Ab, God, that it were so! 
We both were erring, we both were wrong, 
But the greater error mit 
For | knew, though bitter and harsh your tongue 
That you loved me ail the time 
And vou thought me heartle you the itme bigh 
Though all the while I was not! but shy 
And trightened to own me thit 


Ah! many a year has sped since then, 
Hearken the storm gull’s ery 

Yet still I sit by the window pane 
And watch for your coming by 

And watch, and weep, and wait in vain, 

Only to see you 
Aud kiss you belore | 


DEATH IN LIFE; 


THE FUTURE OF A FORGERY. 


CHAPTER XXX.—-BYARS TRIUMPHANT. 


UST before he left his office for the day, David 
| Byars received a final visit from Peter Tisdale, 
who said that he had come to learn his determi- 
nation concerning the South Atlantic stock. Tisdale 
was not as cheery and smiling as usual, and spoke 
in a firm and determined way. «Byars, on the con- 
tray, was in an excellent humor. 
men seemed, for the time being, to have changed 
characters. 

‘ The extension is about up,” said Tisdale, “‘ and 
I am compelled to say that | can have no trifling in 
this matter. Unless you accept my offer, and put 
me in possession of the paper I demande d, I shall 
be obliged to come down on you at once. 

‘You will have to come down, then,’’ mildly 
replied Byars, ‘*‘ as I am fully as inflexible as ever. 
It is only a few hours since | refused a } }:roposition 
similar to yours, made by another party.” 

‘* Indeed !’ 

‘Yes. The party was Charles Henshaw, a young 
eueer., who has married Clement Whipple’s halt- 
sister. He has got hold of my Rock Island contracts, 
and he offered to release me from them if IT would 
give up that paper tohim. It seems that young 
Whipple left the matter in charge of a cousin of his, 
named Phillips, with instructions to get hold of the 


do to you? No: your hardness of heart and your 

stubbornness in hatred will sink you far beyond the 

lowest depth of those whom you persecute or pun 

j n this world. You will Pda truth of what I 

v when your contemptible arrogance and sé If- 

| richteousness shall burn like flax in the flame of the 
judgement. But it is useless to try to stir your iron- 

bound heart. It would not be moved if an angel 

should) step down from heaven to trouble the 

waters. An angel did step down, and humbled her 





In fact, the two | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILL! 


self before you; but you treated her with scorn, 
and she now bears witness against you, in that 
court where justice will be meted to you more 
surely than you can deal it out to your fellow-oflend- 
ers here.” 

The broker rose from his chair before Tisdale had 
finished his invective, and stood there stiffly, with 


his hands clinched at his side, his face purple wit! 
passion, and his eyes bloodshot and rolling wildly 
In their sockets. 

His singular appearance attracted the attention 
of Tisdale, who rushed to him and caught him just 
as he was falling back in a state of syncope. 

Tisdale hastened to get some water, which he 
dashed vigorously into the face of the other, who 


came to his senses in the course of a few moments, 
and stared stupidly about. 
‘A tendency to apoplexy,” 
‘He had better keep himself clear of excitement. 
Pr rhaps he may want to see me when he gets over 
this. and I must let him know where to find me.” 


‘STRATED 


muttered Tisdale. | 


the visitor wrote his name on a card, which he | 


laid on the table, and left the office. 

Mr. Byars appeared to have entirely recovered 
from the attack at nine o'clock that night, when he 
was seated in his library, expecting a visit from 
Matthew Phillips. 

The library, though not as elegant in its appoint- 
ments as the rest of the mansion, Was a very com- 
fortable affair, the most conspicuous articles of 
furniture being two well-lilled bookcases, a lounge, 
a small iron safe and a table. Here the broker kept 
his private-papers, and here he occasionally trans 
acted business with favored parties. He was seated 
at the table when Vhillips was announced, his grim 
features relaxed into a complacent expression, his 
hands joined in front of his spare form, and his 
thumbs twirling mechanically. 

Phillips entered with the air of a business man 
who was making a business call, and bowed slightly 
as he took the chair that Mr. Byars handed him. 
He knew the nature of the man with whom he had 
to deal, and did not need to study the hard face 


| before him. 


‘*T am Matthew Phillips,”’ he said. ‘* Mr. Charles 
Henshaw informed me that you wished to see me.” 

‘Just so. Iam glad to see you, Mr. Phillips. 1 
wanted to ask you a few questions concerning the 
supposed death of Clement Whipple. You witne-sed 
thut catastrophe, | understand 7? 

Phillips bowed. 

‘T will be obliged to you if you will detail th 
circumstances of the occasion, as [am anxious to 
know, for a certainty, whether Whipple is really 
dead. Are you sure that the remains which were 
buried as his were actually his?’ 

‘It seems to me, Mr. Byars, that it is not worth 
while to reopen that investigation. If there is really 
any question in your mind concerning the death of 
Clement Whipple, which you could not settle upon 
the facts presented to you long ago, I suppose it 
must remain unsettled. fom informed that you read 


| the accounts which were published at the time of 


paper, at any price, as | suppose, and this Phillips | 
and Henshaw have been working together for that 


purpose. I have not yet seen Phillips; but I told 
Henshaw to request him to call on me to-night, and 
i shall probably meet him. Until that interview is 
ended, I cannot say with absolute certainty what I 
shall do; but yourequire an answer, and my answer 
ix that I refuse to accept your proposition. 

‘* This is a tinal refusal, then?”’ 

‘As far as you are concerned, you may so con- 
sider it. I suppose that I might have accepted 
both propositions and established my affairs at once; 
but | have chosen to remain firm in the discharge of 
niy duty, whatever may be the cost.” 

‘ Your firmness is sheer obstinacy, and what you 
eall your duty is nothing but a desire to revenge 
gourself upon Clement Whipple’s dead father.” 

‘ Pon’t fly into a passion, Mr. Tisdale, and don’t 


make charges that you can’t sustain. I do not know | 


who you are, and cannot imagine what interest you 
have in this aflair ; but it must be a powerful inte- 
rest that has induced you to do what you have done. 
If | were not certain that you could not have so 
completely disguised yourself, I should be inclined 
to believe that you are no other than Clement 
Whipple.” 

‘** Don’t talk nonsense. Do you really believe that 
Clement Whipple is alive ?”’ 

“I know it. That is, I know that he was not 
killed in that railway accident. The person who 
was supposed to be Whipple proves to have been 
@ man named Robert P. Denslow, and the ring that 
was found upon his body has been identified by his 
widow. That much is certain, and I have reason 
to believe that Whipple is still alive. My duty, 
therefore, is plain. must preserve | the evidence 
of his crime, and bring him to justice. 

“I suppose you know the consequence of your 
refusal to accept ny proposition?” 

‘*T suppose | do.” 

‘The consequence will be ruin to you.” 

“Will it? Let us see how that matter stands. 
There is more than one kind of ruin. The worst 
ruin is ruin of character, and mine will not suffer. [ 
can only be ruined financially, and what does that 
amount to? Just nothing at all. I have had a large 
surplus these many years, and it has been an annoy- 
ance to me. I have used it in the stock market, 
because I needed the excitement of business, hardly 
caring whether | gained or lost. I place no value 
upon money of itself. I have been figuring the thing 
ap carefully, and I find that, at the very worst turn 
affairs can take, I shall have about fifty thousand 
dollars Jeft. That is plenty to keep me comfortably 
during the remaining years of my life. I have 
always been more or less exercised in mind by the 
declaration of Scripture that it is hard for a rich 
«nan to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. If I get 
cid of my riehes, and especially if | lose them in the 
cause of justice, my conscience will be clear, and 
that weight will be off my mind.’ 

Peter Tisdale had risen from his chair, and was 
pacing the room excitedly, his red face redder than 
ever. Now he stopped and faced the broker, who 
was twirling his thumbs and smiling complacently 
in his chair. 

**Is that your notion of a Christian character?”’ 
he exclaimed; “‘a character made up of spite and 
vevenge, of hatred, malice and all uncharitableness ! 
i am thankful that the attributes of God Almighty 
are not yours, and that you cannot usurp His des. 
I belong to no such Church as that of yours. It 
would be a good sehoo! for training devils to super- 
intend the torments in. the infernal regions, but 
would never suit for the education of angels. Do 
you suppose that your sins will ever be forgiven 
while you refuse to forgive the wrong that others 





the accident, and that you made some investigations 
of your own. I have no new facts to offer, and am 
here for the purpose ofasking you whether you have 
concluded to accept the offer that was made to you 
this morning by Mr. Henshaw ?”’ 

‘* Very discreet, young gentleman—very discreet! 
You are careful not to commit yourself any further. 
But I must inform you that my decision im the mat- 
ter you mention is closely connected with the 
settlement of that question concerning the death of 
Clement Whipple. As you are unwilling to give me 
any further information, I hope you will bear with 
me while I briefly review the information I have, 
The only evidence of young Whipple's death is your 
evidence, and you are here to correct me i! I state 
it erroneously. Your account, as published at the 
time, declared that certain remains, which were 
| buried beyond recognition, were those of Clement 
Whipple, that you had made his acquaintance in 


Boston, and were traveling with him towards New | 


York. He was then known as Mark Hulford. You 
had remained near him, trying to extricate him, 
since you escaped from the car, and you were satis- 
fied that the remains were those of Mark Hulford, 
from the position in which they were found. There 
was almost nothing by which he could be identified, 
except a ring on a finger, and it happened that 
there were initials on that ring which were the in- 
itials of neither Mark Hulford nor Clement Whipple.” 

‘‘T have already heard that you have made this 
statement, Mr. Byars, and that you lay great stress 
upon it; but it proves nothing. People often ex- 
change rings.” 

‘They may sometimes exchange rings with their 
initials upon them; but it is unusual, I judge. I 
have made investigations concerning that ring, and 
have discovered that it was the property of a man 
named Robert P. Denslow, who was expected to 
return from Boston to this city at the time of that 
accident, and has not since been heard of. His 
widow recognized the ring, not only by the initials, 
but by other peculiarities. She also gave an accu- 
rate description of the coat her husband wore, a 
— ot which had been preserved, putting it 
veyond a doubt that the man who had been buried 
as Clement Whipple, or Mark Hulford, was no other 
than Robert P. Denslow.’ 

Phillips turned pale wh’'e Mr. Byars was making 
this statement. His emotiua was caused, probably, 
not so much by the developments that were made, 
as by the fact of the persistent and pitiless pursuit 
which those developments showed to have been 
made. But his increased pallor was the only evi- 
dence of his excitement. 

** That is all possible,” 
no proof to support your assertions. 
to be true, what does it prove? Simply that I was 


he said, ‘‘ though you offer 





Supposing it | 


mistaken in the remains, leaving it to be inferred | 


that Mr. Whipple was among the unrecognized 
victims of the disaster. 
never heard of again.’’ 
** Just so; but another man was heard of—a man 
who called himself Matthew Phillips, and who bore 
so close a resemblance to young Whipple, that he 
could be nothing less than a relative, as he claimed 


It is certain that he was | 


to be—a ian, too, who took the greatest interest | 


in Whipple's affairs. It was natural that the appear- 
ance of such a man upon the scene should provoke 
an investigation, and I was not at all surprised when 
that investigation disclosed the fact that Clement 
Whipple had no cousin named Phillips, and that no 


people of that name were in any way connected 


with the Whipple family.’ 

Matthew Phitlips could smile now, although the 
smile was a bitter one. He would soon know the 
worst, and he a to bear it bravely. He could 
only ‘‘ see it through. 

** You consider me an impostor, then?” he said. 

“That is not the name I should give you. I am 
sure—nearly as sure as | am of my own identity-— 
that you are Clement Whipple.” 





NEWSPAPER 


‘If that is your belief, whatdo you propose to do 
about it?” 

‘| propose to put you in the hands of justice. 
Harkness !"’ 

A side door opened, and a man entered the room, 
who held | 
up to Phillips, 

‘This,’ he said, * 
Clement E. 
are Clement E. Whipple, and I arrest you under 
this warrant.” 


and held the paper before his eyes. 
is a warrant for the arrest of 


\s Phillips took the paper to look at it, the officer 


quietly drew from his pocket a pair of light steel 
handcuffs. Two quick snaps, and the prisoner was 
securely manacled 

The action was sudden, and no less sudden was 
the change in the countenance of Phillips. The 
blood at once fled from his face, he gasped for 
breath, and looked down upon the handcuffs with 
an expression of bewilderment, terror and utter 
hopelessness, that touched even the officer; but | 
the features of David Byars were as fixed and im- 
movable as those of a wooden image. 

*T am sorry to be obliged to put those on you, 
Mr. Whipple,” said the officer ; 
charge, and | must make you secure.”’ 

Itis astrange proceeding. Have you a right 
to arrest @ man in one State for an oflense commit- 
ted in another ?”’ 

‘This warrant authorizes me to hold you in cus- 


tody until a requisition arrives from the Governor of | 


Tennessee.’ 
‘Very well. I suppose you will allow me to write 
a note to my friends, informing them of my arrest?” 
* Hardly. 1 would like to oblige you, sir; but it 


is out of the question. I am not going to fight a | 


habeas corpus if | can help it.” 

‘Tam ready to go with you. As you deal with 
me in this matter, David Byars, so will God deal 
with you one day!” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A WOMAN IN THE CASE. 
wr Matthew Phillips did not return to the 
Henshaw mansion, which had become his 
home, its inmates were greatly excited and dis- 
mayed. It was known that he had gone to visit 
David Byars, and it was only too easy for Julia to 
guess why he had not returned. She at once went 
to ask counsel of her brother, who was about seek 
ing her with the same purpose, 


‘It is an arrest,’ she said, when Charles had 


expressed his surprise at the disappearance of | 


Phillips. Mr. Byars has drawn him into a trap, and 
has caught him.” 

‘T don't ur Why should Byars want to 
arrest him? What has he done?’ 

‘You are blind, Charley, and | must open your 
eyes. [have known it all along, and | pr 
keep the secret; butit is a secret no longer. Mat 
thew Phillips is your old friend, Clement Whipple. 
I think you might have guessed it. 

‘‘that explains everything. I wondered at the 
resemblance and at many other points that wer 
strange; but | am not as bright as you are. Did he 
tell you that he is Clement Whipple ?”’ 

‘I did- not need to be told. | knew it, and he 
admitted it. I asked him not to go to visit David 
Byars last night, but he thought that he might gain 
something by a personal interview with that man, 
aud | am sure that he has been entrapped and | 
arrested. The only question is, what shall be done | 
about it? It rests with you and me, and we must 
eflect his release, by fair means or foul.” 

“We must, indeed. All means are justifiable 
considering Mr. Byars’s motive; but we must try 


erstand. 


mised to 


fair means first, and I will sue out a habeas corpus 


at once. 

* And I will go and see David Byars. 

**What can you do there, Julia ?”’ 

“T don’t kuow. 
leave my action to be governed by circumstances. 

‘We must not mention this to Nellie.’ 

‘No. We may let her know that he 1s in trouble, 
- must not tell her that he is her brother.” 

While Charles hastened down-town to prepare 
the papers for his application for a habeas corpus, 
Julia made ready and went to David Byars’s house. 

The broker had passed a restless night, and in 
the morning he felt weak and not altogether satisfied 
with himself. Affairs had come to a crisis with him, 
as well as with Clement Whipple. His financial 
race appeared to be ruin, he must announce his 
suspension that day, and then nothing would remain 
but to accept such a compromise or settlement as 
his creditors might choose to make. Even the re- 
membrance of his triumph over Peter Tisdale and 
Clement Whipple could not prevent him from feeling 


” 


| nervous and despondent. 


He had taken his hat and cane, and was about to 
sally forth, when there was a ring at the door, and 
he was informed that a lady wished to see him. 

‘Show her in,’’ he ordered, surprised that he 
should have such a visitor, and he awaited her in 
the library. 

He was yet more astonished at the vision of love- 
liness that burst upon him, at the clear and healthy 
complexion, the wondertul large eyes, the perfect 
form and the marvelously tasty attire of the young 
lady who entered. 

‘* My name is Julia Henshaw,” she said, “ sister 
of Charles Henshaw, with whom you are well ac- 
quainted.”’ 

And daughter of an old friend of mine. I am 
very glad to see you, Miss Henshaw. Please take 
a seat, and tell me to what I am indebted for this 
great honor.” 

‘* As your time is valuable, Mr. Byars, I will come 
to my business at once. A ge ntleman named Mat- 
thew P hillips was here last night.’ 

‘“A person who called himself Matthew Phillips 
was here.” 


**As you please. Where is he now?” 


“You assume that | know where he is, and I | 


would only be speaking the truth if I should tell you 
that I do not know ; but it would not be the entire 
truth. If he is a friend of yours, I am sorry for you 
that you should have such a friend. It is my duty 
to inform you that he hasimposed himself upon you 
under a false name, that he is not Matthew Phillips, 
but Clement Whipple. He is, moreover, a forger, 
who has rendered hinself' liable to punishment for 
a felony, and he is now in the custody of the law.” 

‘“‘T have heard that he has been charged with 
such a crime 5 but, are you not a Christian, Mr. 
Byars? 

“I claim to be. IT hope I am.” 

‘Do you not believe in forgiveness of sins, and in 
the efficacy of repentance ?” 

‘To a certain extent, no doubt.”’ 

“If ever a man repented of wrong-doing, Mr. 
Whipple has repented of that wrong, and he has 
tried to atone for it. He has offered every repara- 
tion in his power; but all his offers have been re- 
fused.’ 

“Such a crime cannot be compromised, Miss 
Henshaw. It is unlawful to compound a felony, 
and I would have laid myself liable to punishment 
by accepting his offer. The only reparation he can 


| make is to submit patiently to the penalty imposed 


by offended justice. 

‘He has already suffered terribly, and justice 
ought to be satisticd.”’ 

‘Justice acknowledges no punishment but that 


i slip of paper in one | ind. He stepped | 


Whipple, on a charge of forgery. You | 


but this is a serious | 


I will learn what I can, and | 





| Which it intliets with its own hand and in its own 
way.” 
* Does it follow that vou should constitute vour- 
el the minister of justice, that you should play t 
part of an avenging angel or demon, that y should 
a down an offending tellow-ere vat re so re t 
| less ? What merev do you expect will be shown 
| to you, if you show no mierey to others 
*T am atraid that you are get n@ excited, mv 


This is not a cuse to be decided 
and cannot swerve 


dear young lady. 
by the fee lings. I know my duty, 
r from it.’’ 


} “Your duty does not require you to become a 


prosecutor. No one but vou would move in this 
matter. The proofs, if there are any, are in your 
| possession. You have only to destroy them, and 


| the prosecution Is at an end.”’ 

‘T have not kept those proofs so carefully and 
so long, refusing for them not only their money 
value, but lers that would have saved me trom 
financial ruin, to be tempted hy a woman's tongue 
| to destroy them now. ’ 
| A woman's tongue 


Julia thought that there was 
a taunt hidden in these words. Whether there was 
or not, she determined that David Byars should 
| know what one woman’s tongue was made of, and 
she threw as much scorn and incredulity as she was 
capable of into her tone, when she replied: 
‘There can be no truth where there is no heart 
A man who has spent his life, as you have spent 
yours, in sordid money-making, would coin his 
| blood for cash. You would gladly have given up 
| those papers for far less than the offers that were 


} made you, if you had had them to give. As you 
| could not give them up, you liave sought this miset 
able mode of venting your spite. [see it all now 


| The prosecution is a sham, and there are no such 
| papers in existence.”’ 

‘Indeed, Miss Henshaw, you are very presump 
| tuous !? angrily exclaimed the broker, as he started 
up from his seat. ** Lam not accustomed to havin 
my word doubted, and cannot allow it. You shall 
see the papers, and then you will know that the 

| prosecution is not a sham.” 

| He hurriedly stepped to the inner safe, which ! 

| unlocked with a key which he took from his pocket 

} opened a small drawer, and brought out two strips 
of commercial paper. He carried them back to 
where Julia was seated, and held them before her 
eves, 

“** Here they are! Do you see them? - Do you 
know what they mean? These are the forgeries of 
Clement Whipple. These are the papers that will 
send him to the Penitentiary, as sure as he lives. Do 
you still doubt my word? Are you satisfied that the 
proots are in my possession?” 

Julia looked at the bits ef paper, as if she would 
gladly snatch them and destroy them. David Byars 
may have seen this desire in her eyes, as he held 
them within her sight, but out of her reach. Having 
permitted her thus to inspect them, he returned 
them to their place in the drawer, locked the safe, 
and replaced the key in his pocke t. He was trem 
bling with excitement when he seated himself on 
the lounge. 

Julia changed her tactics. She sunk upon her 
knees, humbling herself before that stern and ob 
durate man, and turned upon him her full battery of 
tearful and eloquent eyes, 

‘Is there no mercy in your heart?’ she im- 
wien d. ‘‘ If you have none for him, I must pray you 
to be merciful to me. I love him, and I might be 
his wife, if this cloud could be removed from his 
life. I know that he has deeply repented for that 

| wrong act, that his punishment has been severe 
that he has suffered fearfully. He is still young, and 
many years are before him, to be filled with happi- 
ness or misery. Will you destroy his life, forcin 
| him to spend his best years in a prison, and ¢ utting 
| him off completely from all hope? Will you destroy 
my life, too, shutting me off from every prospect ot 
happiness, and sending me down to the grave with 
a widowed heart? You hold two lives in you 
hands. Are you willing to ruin them by an act 
which is as uncalled for as it is cruel?” 

David Byars’s face wore a look of extreme 
annoyance. It could be seen that he was not 
| touched by this appeal— only bothered —and he 
spoke fretfully and peevishly. 

“T can’t listen to this sort of talk any longer ‘ 
Miss Henshaw. I can’t allow my motives to be 
questioned by any one. As | have already told you 
this is not a question to be settled by the feelings. 
but by the principles of justice, and the law must 
take its course. You must excuse me, as I have 
very important business to attend to this morning, 
and can spare no more time.” 

There was another change. Julia rose as he rose, 
and confronted him with a look in which there was 
no more entreaty, a face from which all traces of 
tears had vanished. 

In the place of tears was the hot flush of anger. 
and her eyes pierced him with a scorn that could 
not be expressed in words. As the Ancient Mariner 
held the wedding guest, she held him with her 
glittering eye, and forced him to stand and listen. 

‘You shall hear me through!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*You speak like a coward. You skulk behind the 
principles of justice, ashamed to coniess that it is 
your own selfish will that is doing this wicked 
work. As for feelings, | know that you have none, 
except a feeling of petty spite and miserable malig 
nity. You seek to dis sguise it under the name of 
duty ; but the pretense is too transparent. Yes, 
you may well wince, for | know the whole shably 
history. I know that you once loved a woman-—-or 
fancied that you loved her, for you could not now 
wish to destroy her son if you had ever really loved 
her. Itis no matter what means were employed to 
} induce her.to marry another, or whether she or any 

one else were in fault. You are no manif you can 
now be false to her memory, and pursue with your 

| hate an object she once loved—an object she still 
loves. Do you believe in life after death? You 

| think you do; but you never allow yourself to 
realize what it means. She lives- you may be sure 
of that—and she sees you now: and your most 
secret thoughts are spread out before her, and her 

pure eyes look through eve ry motive that you try 
to cover from the world. If you carry out this 
black act to its full accomplishment, she will be an 
avenging angel on your track, and you will cry in 
vain for that mercy which you refuse to show to 
others. Every tear of hers will be a millstone 
round your neck, to drag you down to perdition. 
It is no wonder that you shudder and turn pale.”’ 

It was something more than shuddering and turn 
ing pale that was the matter with David Byars. He 
was standing there rigidly, as he had stood before 
Peter Tisdale in his oflice—his hands were tightly 
clinched at his sides, his eyes were bloodshot and 
staring wildly, and his face was purple and swollen 
as if all the blood in his body had crowded the 
chambers that led to his brain. 

As Julia started back from -_ in terror, he fell 
heavily upon the lounge, and lay there rigid and 
silent, his eyes open and fixed, and a bloody froth 
standing on his lips. If not death, this was death's 





counterteit. 
A sudden resolve seized Julia Henshaw, and 
sudden was the action that followed it. As the 


thought flashed upon her, her face turned deathly 





pale, her rich, full lips were compressed to a line 
and her eyes were hard with a strong determination. 
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Bending over him, she took from his vest-pocket 
the Key that he had lately replaced there, and ran 


to his iron safe and unlocked it. She threw wide 
the door, drew out a little wooden drawer, and 
hastily took from it those two slips of paper, the 
evidence of Clement W hipple’s forgery. Phese she 
thrust into her bosom, and in a twinkling put back 
the drawer and closed and locked the sate. Phen 


he hastened to the lounge, and replaced the key in 
the Vest-pocket ot what appeare d to be th corpse 
of David Byars. 

These movements had been executed with t) 
greatest possible celerity, althou h it seemed to 
Julia thatshe had been occupied about them a lon 


time. When they were finished, a revulsion came 
over her, and she was nearly ready to faint. But 
her task was not ended ; she must summon help fo 


the man who lay there on the lounge. 

She stepped to the bell-rope, and pulled it vigor- 
ously several times, and threw open the door as a 
Mian came running to the library. 

Something is the matter with Mr. Byars."’ she 
said. *‘ I think he has a fit. One of you hud better 
run for a doctor.” 

1 know—-he has had them before now,” said 
the man who first appeared. 

Ile sent one of the girls tor the physician who 
usually attended Mr. Byars, and directed the othe: 
to bring water and ice and towels. He then sat at 
as if he knew what ought to be done, and 
waited and assisted him until Mr. Byars gave 
us of returning consciousness, Then, as she was 
no longer needed there, she quietly left the house, 
iieeting the physician at the door. 





CHAPTER XXXII. LADY MACBETH, 


Cf gah y BLISTER was grieved as wel! as sur 
{ prised at the unexpected marriage of Nellie, 
and her change of residence. 

There had been several occurrences at the house 
of which he was the titular lord, that he did not 
understand, and he was at last moved to emerge 
from his laboratory and ask an explanation of his 
wile, 

rhe explanation was given, in a manner that was 
satisfactory to him, if itsdetails were not altogether 
pleasant. 

His wife admitted that she had deceived him in 
representing Nellie as her adopted child; but the 
reuson that she gave was flattering to his vanity, 
and men of science have their weak points, as well 
as other people. Her love for him had been so in 
tense, she said, that she could not have survived 
the afltiction of losing him, and she had feared that 
he might not be willing to marry her if he should | 
learn that she had been divorced from one husband. 
Her relations with Maurice Whipple she explained 
to suit herself, and painted the eharacter of that | 
gentleman in colors that were by no means pleasant | 
to look upon. He had proved himself such a tyrant, | 
that she had found it necessary to leave him, and 
the divorce that had been granted her showed that 
her complaints were well-grounded. This sounded 
reasonable enough to Doctor Blister, who was not 
acquainted with the peculiar statutes that then 
regulated the subject of divorce in the State otf 
Indiana. On the question of Nellie’s marriage, he 
Was not disposed to agree with his wife in re- | 
gretting it, exceptas it deprived him ofthe pleasure 
of her society. 

‘*T believe she has get a good husband,” he said. 
*T did not see much ef the young gentleman, it is 
true; but I considered him a tine young man—a 
man of principle and a manof brains. What mor 
would you have 7” 

“It would have been much better if she had 
married Mr. Chetlain,” said Mrs. Blister, with a 
sigh. 

‘*Tcamot think so. I did not like him. He was 
not the man for her. And then he was a gambler.” 

‘You don’t understand, my dear professor. 
Nellie was entitled to a large estate.”’ 

“Ah! This issome more news.” 

** A considerable amount of property was coming 
to her, under the will of her father. He carried his 
hatred of me to such an extent, that he not only 
shut me out from a share in his property, but de- 
clared that che should receive none of it unless sli 
should be removed from my control. As her 
marriage would be a compliance with that con- 
dition, | was willing to consent that she should 
marry.” 

“Correct you were, Madame Blister. And she is 
married, and that question is settled.”’ 

** Not so fast, my dear professor. It was proper 
that I shouid remember my own rights, and that I 
should not be forgetful of the interests of my son, 
our darling Mackwitz.”’ 

“Ah! the dear Mackwitz! But what had he to 
do with it?” 

‘*A portion of that estate rightfully belonged to 
me. I should have had at least one-half of the 
amount that was left to my daughter. But a woman 
has no rights under the law. As the law will not 
deal justly with her, she must deal justly with her 
self if she can. My rights are those of our Mack- 
witz. What I gain for myself is gained for him. 
Although he is a boy who gives indications of a 
rare intellect, | am airaied that he will not have that 
practical capacity that brings riches. As for you, 
although your scientific attamments are great and 
admitted, you are not a man to make money. When 
you get any, it is invested in experiments and re- 
searches, that may be very valuable to science, but 
are unprofitable to yourself.”’ 

“Correct you are, Madame Blister. I should 
look after the dollar; but I cannot keep it when | 
get it.”’ 

‘My little fortune is dwindling away, and it is 
necessary that I should look out tor Mackwitz, that 
there may be something left to him. If 1 could get 
half the amount that had been left to my daughter, | 
| thought, the remaining half would be enough tor 
her, and the future of Mackwitz would be secure. 
It could only be gained by marrying her to a man 
who would recognize my rights and give me the 
share which should be mine. Such a man was Mr. | 
Chetlain, whose love for my daughter induced him 
to make a contract with me to that effect. If he 
could have married her, the division would have 
been quietly made, she would have been none the 
wiser for it, and Mackwitz, through his mother, 
would have been greatly benefited.” | 

‘An excellent scheme—a beautiful plan—but it 
failed.” 

‘tu failed—that Henshaw stepped in and over- 
turned it: but I have another.” 

‘Another plan?) A plan to get money? Those 
are the good plans—the right plans! Let me 
have it!" 

‘Nellie has received that money since she has | 
married, and it is a great sum, more than two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, I have thought, Why should 
not Mackwitz have ft all, instead of a pitiful halt’ 
My plans have not failed—they have simply been 
overruled and changed for the benefit of that dear 
child. That property has been secured to Nellie, 
and is invested in her own name. Under the laws 
of this State she can hold it, and it belongs to her- 
self and her heirs. I am now her next of kin. Her 
brother would have been her heir if he had lived ; | 
but he is gone, and noue of that family are living. | 
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FRANK LESLIR® iLLUSTRATED NEWSPAVLIL 


hould die, all that property would go to me ** But people do not die for the benetit of other 
Phat is a faint chance.” 
‘It can be made a certainty.” 
“Made a certainty! Whatis that you say’ Let 


me understand your meaning, Madame Blister.”’ 


Very true—if she should die, but she is you 
d healthy. And then, heirs may come.” 
‘It would be necessary that she should die be 





re the heirs come.”’ ‘ (To be continurd.) 
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PHE KEY WEST NAVAL DRILL. 


(Continued from page 424 


of the line, and, casting anchor for the night, sig- 
naled to the others to do the same. 
The principal mancuyres were forming columns 
of vessels, right and left obliques; forming at halt 
| distances; moving by right and left flanks, and 
forming in echelon, besides exercises in faurling and 
unfurling sails; . iscs i 
quarters and clearing ship for action; a minse en 
gagement: a general discharge of blank broad- 
sides: boarding an enemy and repelling boarders ; 
sounding a fire-alarm, and extinguishing an imagin 


se ; . ary tire. On the loth inst. there was a general ex 
spaich, Lancaster, Alaska, Kansas and Franilin. hange of visits, Commodore Parker visiting the 


With few exceptions the line was fairly regular. | qigerent yeasels. Target exercises with rafts tol 
asionally a vessel broke from the line, and lost | joweq and a mock landing on the beach with 


twenty-five thousand men was made, 

The following will aid one in more ciearly under- 
standing the diagrams given: 

\ Fleet is in naturai order when the yan is on the 


: vight of the line, and in reverse order when the van 
All day long signals | j.’on the left. 


ry. thoroughly ou their way to the Tortugas, but 
“uneerta ity of finding plenty of sea-room, and 
danger of running upon hidden reefs or treach 
] 

d there was very little attempt to hazard future 
The line 
is Changed so as to bring the vessels into a single 

lumn, in the following order: 
Wabash, Pinta, Congress, Canandaigua, Wyom 
Fortune, Colorado, Wachuselt, Shenandoah, 


' 1 
Benes Cis ii weauly lo 





‘nts of the vessels were regulated from the fla 


ssels were constantly occupied by the signal-men 
d the officers whose special duty it was to not 


gulating the speed, position and sails of the ves- | The North.Atlantic Fleet, commanded by Reat 
Admiral A. L. Case, is separated into three divi- 

iking the utmost vigilance necessary. As the | gions. yiz.: 

eet approached the Tortugas the flagship signaled 

spread fore and aft sails. The Ce/orado, the . aa ant 

aviest armed yessel of the fleet, at once spread U.S. S. Congress, Ticonderoga, Canandaigua, 

r canvas, and slackened the speed of her engines, | Fortune. 


VAN, OR RIGHT DIVISION. 


CENTRE DIVISION, 
y Fortune had to sheer off to avoid being 


- : Colorado, Wachusett, Shenandoah, Wyoming. 
n down, but the speed of une Colorado increas- : 


° . REAR, OR LEFT DIVISION. 
telegraph to the flagship that with fore and ; ‘ : 
t sails his vessel could not keep in position Lancaster, tlasha, Kansas, Franklin, 


t{ESERVE VISION, 
e column, had fallen a long distance in the rear, Vv es RESERVED DI 
it, on a signal from the flagship ‘to bear up to lillie 


On the morning of February 3d the Fleet steamed 


when Fort Jefferson, at the Tortugas, was sighted, | out aud anchored to the southward of the reef, in 
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On February 4th, the Fleet steamed (not sailed) to 


In manceuvring, the Wabash, flag-ship, took her | 
the westward in column (reversed order) as follows: 


sition to suit the Admiral. 
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The Commanders of the Divisions, are ; 
Van, Captain Ryan. 
(entre, Captain Ransom. 


ear, Captain Simpson. | shows What cau be done in a short time,” 


the Wabash steamed about five miles offto the left 


The 7Ticonderega’s officers ana crew were compli- 
mente! by \dmiral Case tor tidiness of dress and 
prompiness in drill, ete. The Admiral said; * It 


PERSONAL. 


Epwis Boorn’s income is sail to be $75,000 a year. 
I 12 Hotl iilds are worth about #1,000,000,000_ 
\ \ree of the poet Burns is to be erected in Glasgow. 


Rep Ciovo's n is reported to have been killed by 
AGAssiZ’s hi Alpine guide is living in Sullivan 


inson). of the Springfield 





\ Ss. Hays, the musical composer and editor, is a 
journeyman job pripter in ou lle, Ky 
Baivarp TAYLoR is co ting materials in Germany 


for a joint biography of Goethe and Schiller 
MarK Twatn says that he is the only true and gen- 
iine person who did not write Saxe-Holm Stories 
BisMARCK's eldest son, Lieutenant Herbert von Bis- 
marck, has been appointed a/taché of the Prussian lega- 
tion in Dresdet 


Minister WaAsnavrne, in Paris, is overrun with appli- 
cations from Americans for tickets to President Mac 
Maho 


ns state balls 





Mouiere, Beranger, Gat 





er and Taine are among the 
great writers in France who sought in vain for admission 
to the French Academy 

Mrs. Brewoop, an American lady, recently made the 
ascent of the Faulhorn and Matterhorn, and she pur 
poses to ascend the Jungfrau 

PRincE NAPOLEON has gone to Milan to join the Prin 
cess Clotilde, and they will return together to Paris 
where they propose living permanently. 


Presipent Euviot, of Harvard College, has gone to 
Europe on a three months’ visit, to investigate the edu 
cational systems of Oxford and Cambridge 


PROFESSOR Simon Newcoms, of Washington, has becn 
elected a corresponding member of the Section of Astro 
nomy in the French Academy of Sciences 


Tuk Polish Princess Czartoryska has made over the 
whole of her immense fortune and vast landed pos 
sions to a Roman Catholic convent at Posen 


Tuk Empress of Russia has sent Queen Victoria a 
portrait, by Gustav Richter, ef the Grand Duchess 
Maria, the new daughter-in-law of the Queen. 


CASTELAR described as a man of middle height, 
thick-set and bald-headed He goes a great deal into 
society, and his manners are extremely atlable. 


LokaA Haines is the latest lady preacher in Boston 
She las been studying for the ministry for several 
years. Her age is thirty, and her face is pleasing. 


Mr. J. W. Brooks, of New York, son of the late 

| James Brooks and heir to his interest in the New York 

Evening Express, heads the board of Yale literary editors 
for 1S74 

lun Rev. Dr MeCosh is writing a history of Scottish 

Phiiosophy It will be, toa great extent, biographical, 

embracing the lives of a hundred or more eminent men 


of Scotland. 


GrEORGE ELior works on an average six hours a day, 
uid rarely accomplishing in that time more than 300 or 
400 words But her labors are so exhausting that she 
devotes all the remainder of the time to recreation and 
rest 

Tue ex-King of Naples, who lost his throne and four 
splendid palaces, resides in an humble dwelling near 
Paris. He recently said to a sympathizer that exile 
has its alflictions, but it bas also its lessons, and they 

, were profitable to him 


CARDINAL CAMILLO TarQuiNi, long the power behind 
the Papal throne, is dead. He was born at Marta, Mon- 
testiacone, Central Italy, September 27th, 1810, and ele- 
vated to the dignity of the Cardinalate by the Pope, 
January 16th, 1874. 

Mk. Ottver Jounson, the youngest of the twelve 
Abolitionists who organized the first anti-slavery society 
in the United States on the principle of immediate, in 
distinction from gradual, emancipation, is writing a brie 
series of papers concerning his knowledge of the carly 
anti-slavery days. 


M. Lacuavrp, who defended Marshal Bazaine on hi 
trial, has declined to take any fee, and the ex-Empress 
Eugenie has sent him a present as a souvenir of the 
event. The ex-Queen of Spain has assumed the costs of 
the trial, and has offered to provide for the education of 
Bazaine’s children. 

WasnHincton Confederates say that Jefferson Davis's 
departure for Europe was greatly hastened because 
General Joseph EF. Johnston's book on the war is about 
to appear. Davis's friends induced Johnston to take out 
one chapter, but he is almost merciless in the exposure 
of Davis's incompetency 


A VirGInia member has presented to Congress a 
resolution providing for the completion of the monu 
ment ‘to Washington's mother, in the burial-ground neat 
Fredericksburg. Many years ago a corner-stone for &@ 
} monument was laid with much ceremony by General 
Jackson, and other notable men, but since then the pro. 
ject has remained untouched 


SPEAKER SHAppD (colored), of the Mississippi House o 
Representatives, was born in Delaware, and is thirty. 
seven years old, a printer by trade, and hag been editor 
of a newspaper in Canada. One of Ins sisters is principal 
of a high school in Washington City, and another is 
principal of a high school in Louisiana. He has a 
brother practicing law in Arkansas 


In a recent sermon on hero-worship, Mr. Beecher 
said: “So long us the world stands we Shall admire the 
intellectual force of Napoleon; but, as the world grows 
older, it will less and less call him a full hero, because 
in his disposition and nature he was malign, without 
moral principle and without any spiritual instinct. He 
was a hero on the lower plane of life.” 


Vicrok HvuGo, who attended a session of the French 
Academy, for the first time in twenty-five years, on the 
recent occasion of the election of M. Dumas and two 
other members, promised his vote to the novelist in 
these words: “I will break with my habits and re-enter 
the French Academy expressly to vote tor the son o1 
him to whom I gave battle in the great *terary conflicts 
of 1830.” 

Tut Rev. Mr. Brownlow, as he appears in the United 
States Senate, is one of the noticeable objects of that 
body. He isa tall, dark-haired man, pale even to his 
lips, with no color or life in any part of his body, save 
his restless eves, that grow bright at intervals. He 
never speaks, nor moves, nor calls a page, nor smiles, 
| nor talks to his neighbor. Attendants carry him to his 

seat at twelve, and back to his solitary home at five. 
, There he sits during the long hours, silent and ghostlike, 
| twitching perpetually with a ferrible palsy 


| 








Miss SEWAKD is announced to give «1 Kterary enter- 
} tainment in Washington. To this young lady, when 
Olive Risely, William H. Seward proposed marriage, 
| though many, many years her senior. The temptation 
of money and position was probably great, but she re- 
fused the offer Subsequently he adopted her, and, 
with bim and his daughter, she made that celebrated 
journey during which Mr Seward received more atten. 
tion than has ever been extended to an American citi- 
7en \t his death he bequeathed a fortune to her, and 
she LOW assumes the uae of her generous and grateful 
| friend. 
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FRANK LESLIFE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


HON. PRESTON H. LESLIE, GOVERNOR OF 


GOV. LESLIE OF KENTUCKY. 
ore H. LESLIE the present Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, was born in that 
State, March 2d, 1819, of poor parents. 
Though a common farmer’s boy, and used 
to hard labor, he was fond of reading, and 
every dollar he could get was spent for 
books. When nearly grown to manhood, a 
friend loaned him a small sum,which enabled 
him to attend school through one session. 
Afterwards he worked for farmers, and im- 
roved his spare time in reading law. In 
840 he studied in the office of General 
Rice Maxey. A year later he was admitted 
to the Bar, and became a partner of his pre- 
ceptor. After the death of his father he 
supported the family. As soon as eligible, 
he was sent to the Legislature, where he 
served for eight years. During the last two 
years he was Speaker of the Senate. Having 
filled an unexpired term of six months as 
constitutional successor of Governor Steven- 
son, he was elected Governor, on the Demo- 
cratic ticket over General J. M. Harlan, and 
inaugurated September Sth, 1871. Governor 
Leslie is a strong Demoerat, with a certain 
sentiment of Southern loyalty. But he is 
always an American. He is opposed to the 
usua apne clemency shown and exer- 
cised by many Governors, and it is pro- 
verbial in the State that pardons are no 
longer within the easy reach of personal 
influence or political powers. 
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THE NEW BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, ON SCHERMERHORN STREET, BETWEEN NEVINS AND POWERS, 
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EN ROUTE TO KEY WEST. —THE GALE OFF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA—V. 8, 
THE ‘‘ OSSIPES.’’—SKETCHED BY DR. H. H. MITCHELL. 
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REY. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, PASTOR, 


THE «* AJAX IN A STORM. 
T has been asserted by those who ought to know 
that our Government ironclads could not surviv 
a severe gale at sea, but the experience of t! 
monitor Ajax entirely refutes this opinion. She left 


Nortolk tor Key West on February 3d, in fair 
Weather, but three days afterwards the sea began to 
roll heavily and a storm came on. Great waves 
dashed over her turrets, and at night a terntic 
thunderstorm arose and the sea entirely submerged 
them. Ihe vessel was more buoyant than had been 
expected, and even when the cable connecting her 
with the Ossipee parted she bravely weathered the 
storm and went on her course. 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, AND THI 
NEW TABERNACLE 


MP\HIS distinguished divine, who has made himselt 
| famous by his sermons and editorials, belongs 
to the order of free-thinkers of which Mr. Beecher 
and Mr. Frothingham are the leaders. But his tree- 
thinking is subdued by a spirit of refinement and 
true Christian philanthropy. He has repeatedly 
refused to have his salary increased, and the Board 
of Managers have offered him $25,000 a year if 
he would allow them to auction off the pews. 
But to this he would not consent, holding the 
belief that the Church of God should be tree to 
all. The pews are not rented, but are given to the 
holders for whatever they will pay, who are en 
titled to them until ten minutes betore the services 
begin. 

T. De Witt Talmage was born in Bound Brook, 
N.J., in 1833, and is forty-one years of age. He 
vas a student in the Rutgers Theological Seminary 
i New Brunswick, N. J., where he graduated with 
iigh honors. He came to the city of Brooklyn in 
he year 1869, and preached at the Central Presby 
‘rian Church, now the Lay College, where he 
nmediately established himself as a popular and 
owerful preacher. 

Chis church was found to be too small for Mr. 
lalmage’s rapidly growing congregation, and the 
result was the erection of the first Tabernacle, 
which was burned down December 22d, 1872. The 
new building, from the design of Mr. John Welch, 
irchitect, is the best development of the amphi 
theatre plan, with a descent of nine feet from th 
outer line of seats to the pulpit. 

The corner-stone of the new edifice was laid on the 
7th of June, 1873; the completed Tabernacle was 
dedicated on Sunday, February 22d; and on 
Monday evening, February 23d, the grand open 
ing organ concert took place. The building 1s 
nearly as fireproof as possible, and is_ perfect 
in its acoustic properties. It is lighted from the 
centre by three enormous and very handsome 
chandeliers of unique pattern. The seats, as 
formerly, enable every one to see and be seen, and 
to hear the pastor. The new Tabernacle covers an 
area of one hundred and fifty by one hundred and 
twelve feet, and the first floor will seat about 





3,000 perople—the gal- 
lery accommodating 
1,300 more. The organ 
is grand, very imposing 
and rich, and full of 
melodious expression. 
It is probably only sur- 
passed by the grand 
organ in Boston. 

Mr. Talmage lives in 
Quincy Street, Brook- 
lyn, with his family. 
He is an indefatigable 
worker, and what with 
sermons, editorials, 
reaching and visiting, 
his time is fully occu- 
pied. He has been edi- 
tor of the Christian at 
Work since September, 
1873, and has conducted 
it very successfully. 
His sermons are pub- 
lished every week, and 
then issued in book- 
form in New York. 


THE SARATOGA 
MONUMENT. 


FEW distinguished 

citizens of New 
York State have taken 
active steps to erect a 
monument at Saratoga 
in commemoration of 
the surrender of Bur- 
goyne on the plains of 
Saratoga, in 1777. The 
event was the turning- 
point in the American 
struggle for freedom. 
The proposed monu- 
ment is to be of the 
obelisk form, 80 feet 
square at the base and 
10 feet at the summit, 
and 230 feet in height: 
accessible to its top: 





MONITOR ‘‘ AJAX’? AFTER PARTING FROM 


{Marcu 7, 1874. 


ROPOSED SARATC 4 MONT CMMEMCRATE 


BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER. 
containing conveniencies for the erection of 
commemorative and historical tablets, the 
exhibition of relics from the battlefield, in- 
cluding some of the captured cannon, and 
niches for bronzes representing some of the 
prominent actors in the great event. 

The cost of the main shaft, bronzes, etc., 
is estimated at $300,000. The officers of the 
Monument Association are named as fol- 
lows: Hamilton Fish, President; Horatio 
Seymour, James M. Marvin, John A. Dix, 
Nelson K, Hopkins, Vice-Presidents ; Wil- 
liam L. Stone, Secretary ; Charles H. Payne, 
Treasurer. We give an illustration of the 
proposed structure from the architect's 
plans. 


A COUNTRY SURPRISE PARTY. 

( NE of our open-page engravings shows 

a well-known country scene. The far- 
mer, all unconscious of the presence of 
neighbors, while reading his favorite paper 
and book, with his wile sitting near by with 
her sewing, is suddenly surprised by the 
opening of the door, the scrape of a fiddle, 
and the ominous tread of feet. What to 
him was an irruption of robbers appears at 
last, in the revelation of the oil-lamp, to be 
a bevy of fair women and a group of smiling 
men, who, depositing their baskets on the 
table, familiarly take possession of the chairs. 
The room is soon cleared. the farmer has- 
tens to don his coat; the fiddle breaks 
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REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, PASTOR OF THE NEW BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALVA PEARSALL. 
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forth, and the dance begins. Then the baskets are 
opened, showing eatables of all descriptions, each 
lady having provided the best specimen of her 


cookery, in amiable rivalry with her neighbors ; 
for each one Is sure to peep at what the other has 
brought. The scene is only an humble one in the 

ght of city eyes; but for cheerfulness, and for sen- 
timents that make the heart grow warm, and neigh- 
borly good feeling to be cherished for many a day, 


commend us to the homely country surprise party, 
when the snow lies on the ground, and the fiddle 
suddenly scrapes at tlie door. 


HON. NEWTON BOOTH, 
GOVERNOR OF CALI 
STATES 

TEWTON BOOTH was born in Indiana, and he 

i is about forty-five years old. He studied law 
at TerreHaute, but went to San Francisco to practice 
his profession. He did not find the law lucrative 
and he opened a store at Sacramento; but failing 
in business, he returned to Indiana. It was not long 


UNITED 


ORNIA, AND 


PENATOR-ELECT. 


before he was again at Sacramento. ‘This time his 
business was successful. He amassed a consider 
able fortune. In the State Senate, fo which he was 
elected, he made a good impression. He was both 
adroit in the use of legislative technicalities and 
eloquent in debate. At the last gubernatorial 
election he won the executive chair of the State. 
He was elected by those who were opposed to the 
Central Pacific Railway, and while he has been 
Governor, he has to that power relentlessly 


and with great effect. 

When Senator Casserley resigned, Governor Booth 
became a candidate for the vacancy. He was op- 
posed by the Central Pacific Railway. But after a 
severe struggle, during which he displayed remark- 
able skill in manipulating men, he was victorious. 
That election was a defeat to the Central Pacific 
Railway politicians. He will take his seat in the 
United States Senate next year. 

In person, Governor Booth is not large, but he is 
very handsome, and he carries testimony of his 
sentimental character in his appearance. His eyes 
are soft and liquid; his face is bold in outline, but 
almost effeminate in its mildness of ¢ xpression ; and 
his hair gives evidence of his tropical nature. He is 
a curiously pleasant combination of a practical man 
and a man of refined literary tastes. He is both a 
bookworm and a practical politician. In many re- 
spects he is like Roscoe Conkling. Much is expected 
from him when he shall reach the Senate. But he 
has been so successful in his own State, that the 
hopes of his friends need not meet with disappoint- 
ment. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT’S CHARITY. 


\ ANY soup-houses have been opened for the 
WWE poor in New York City, but until Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New York 
Herald, gave thirty thousand dollars for their relief. 
no one dreamed of feeding them with soup from 
Delmonico’s. At noon, on Wednesday, February 
18th, the Bennett Soup Kitchens were opened: at 
No. 110 Centre Street, Sixth Ward; No. 79 East 
Broadway, Seventh; No. Second Street, 
Eleventh; No. 53 Spring Street, Fourteenth; and 
others were established in different parts of the 
city, where the poor population is dense. 
All these soup-houses are under the 
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Mr. Delmonico and his well-known 
chef de Charles Ranhoffer. Each 
establishment was supplied with one or two large 
iron boilers, hold ng from 100 to 140 gallons. 

On the opening day each kettle of soup was com- 
posed of one hundred and sixty pounds of beef, 
two gallons of carrots, two gallons of turnips, two 
gallons of celery leaf,) five heads of cab- 
bage, one gallon of onions, three gallons of rice, 
eighty gallons of water. 

The beef is of the best, consisting of choice rib 
and shoulder pieces. It is the intention of Ranhoffer 
to furnish a diflerent soup each day. No inferior or 
thin soup will be made, and all the ingredients will 
be of first quality. 

At the station-house in each Ward where a soup- 
kitchen is located tickets are issued to all decent 
persons, those applying on behalf of families or 
children being served first. The tickets are printed 
on green pasteboard, and are to be had at the 
station-houses. 

We give a sketch of the first kitchen which was 
opened, at No. 110 Centre Street, in the Sixth 
Ward. The entire second floor was occupied. The 
cooks were busy from 4 o’clock in the morning un- 
til dark. Captain Kennedy, of the 6th Precinct, 
gave his personal services to the work, and Cap- 
tain Caddell, who is an old resident of the Ward, 
and well acquainted with all the poor and suffering 
people of the neighborhood, was detailed by the 
captain to examine applicants and see that no im- 
postors were fed. Experienced philanthropists de- 
clared the soup the best they had ever tasted in an 
institution of the kind. A long counter was stretched 
across the kitchen, which is twenty-five feet front 
by fifty feet in depth. Outside of this counter the 
applicants were ranged, and each was served with 
the rich, hot soup mm tin mugs, holding about a quart 
each. 

Families who did not wish to make their poverty 
public sent pails and kettles, which were filled. 
Scores of little girls came, saying that their mothers 
were sick, or starving, and unable to leave their 
garrets. 

Nearly 2,000 persons were fed on the second day in 
four Wards. In Spring, Centre, and Second Streets, 
and East Broadway, the soup was made principally 
of beans, meat and vegetables. The Fettles are 
cleaned each day, and the rooms are as neat as a 
New England kitchen. On Friday, February 20th, 
soup-houses were opened at 114 Wooster Street, 


supervision of 


cuisine, Mr 


green 


No. 302 Avenue A, Thirty-first Street and Seventh 
Avenue; Colored Mission, No 135 West Thirtieth 
Street. 


COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


N 1840 what is now the city of San Francisco was 

a wilderness, or more properly a sand-bank, 
projecting into the bay. It has become, in twenty- 
five years, one of the great commercial ports of the 
world. In 1857, a ship loaded at Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, with 9,000 barrels of flour for California. In 
1573 there sailed from San Francisco 340 ships for 
Great Britain, entirely loaded with wheat, viz.: In 
January, 16; February, 28: March, 33; April, 19; 
May, 13; June, 28; July, 23; August, 17; Septem- 
ber, 22; October, 36; November, 74; December, 
31. There arrived at that port last year 32 ships in 
January, 24 in February, 29 in March, 10 in April, 
13 in May, 14 in June, 21 in July, 28 in August, 18 
in September, 20 in October, 36 in November, 24 
in December; total, 269 ships, of which one hun- 
dred were from 1,000 to 2,000 tons burden. All oi 
these were from foreign ports, bringing cargoes 


te 
. 





THE SOUP-HOUSE NO. 110 CENTRE STREET, ONE OF THE NUMBER INSTITUTED BY COMMODORE JAMES GORDON BENNETT, AND SUPERINTENDED BY L. DELMONICO. 
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amounting te F55, 000.000 in old wm 

$8 .000,900 duties into the Custom Hou sesides 
these, 57 ships arrived from New York, f SOO to 
2,500 tons each bringing freight lists amounting 
one and one-lhalt million dollars Three barks and 
one ship arrived trom Bost vith treight lists ot 
$75 .000, 

Boston onee had over one-third of the San Fran- 
cisco trade, and seut thirt = per annum to 
New York's fifty. It has now one-twentieth part of 
the shipping trade; that is, in sailing vessels. What 
a disgrace this is to the mercantile pride of Boston, 
and lost solely by her bad mangement and want of 
enterprise. New York now has a perfect monopoly 


of this vast trade. Boston manufacturers once 
counted on this business as one of the portant 
branches, but it is now all gone, never to return. 

ly these figures, which we compile trom official 
sources, What a marvelous progress is shown; its 
parallel cannot be found in the commercial annals 
of the globe. Seven hundred ships in and out in | 
one year, not including its immense lumber and 
coasting trade, nor any of its steam navigation with 
home and foreign ports. And yet but in its infancy. 
It will soon load five hundred ships annually wit! 
wheat, perhaps this very year, and no limits can be 
set to the produc ts of this wonderful country. | 





CHINESE IDEAS. 
HE (miscalled) Celestial is a narrow-minded but 
exceedingly practical sort of being. He wants 
an ordered world, but one ordered only ina certain 
kind of way. Before his rapt Celestial vision lie the 
fruitful plains of the Great Flowery Land, lively and 
bright with the normal life of China, guarded on the 
north by snowy deserts which are happily far away 
irom him, and on the south by stormy seas with 
great winds and waves which he does not tempt. 
His ideal is a happy family lite, with age bemgnant, | 
youth reverential, three or four generations living 
ontentedly under the same roof; the fish-pond m 
lrout well stocked: grain abundant; tea fragrant; 
the village harmonized; the school well taught: 
the young Confucius of the family preparing for 
competitive examinations; the ancestral tablets 
going far back and recording honored names, the 
ancestral halls well gilded, and a fit meeting-place 
for the wise elders ; the spirits of deceased ancestors 
contorted with offerings and loving remembrances, 
not leit to wander friendless in the air ; the holidays 
cheeriul, with bright silks and abundance of savory 
dishes; the emperor benevolent; the people obedi- 
cnt; foreign devils far away or reverential; evil 
appearing only in the form of impossible demons, 
aud hideous, wicked emperors, painted on the walls 
vt his house as a warning to toolish youth; no 
change in old customs to perplex the mind; the 
-acred books reverentially read and remembered ; 
le present definitely arranged ; the fruitage of the 
past stored ; behind, sages and emperors ; around, 
happy families; beyond, a darkness with which he 
little concerns himself, but into which his spirit may 
occasionally float a short way on some Buddhist or 
Pauist idea 








FUN ! 
A GRATE discovery —Coal 
Tas present day—Your birthday. 
One who can always get bread when he kneads it—A 
baker. 
Way is a retired carpenter like a lecturer ! 
he is an ex-plainer 





Because 


Why are our firemen like a Probate Judge Jecause 
they both work with a will 


Ir is strange that so much coal should be found when | 
it is continually sought * in vein.”’ 

A Lapy clergyman at Kittery, Me., recently performed 
the marriage ceremony for her son 

COMPENSATION.—-The more prices go up, the more we 
have to ‘come down ”’ for everything 

PakTies going over the ocean should be warmly 
clothed. The steamers are always coaled 

Ler your motto be, “Liberty or Death,” and if it 
comes to the pinch, take the most of it in liberty 

A man in Duluth is so mean that he quarrels with his 
wife about the politics of the paper she expands her bustle 
with 

Wat are you doing there?” 

who was stealing his lard. 
reply 

Wien a voyager makes his way to the top of the 
I'yramids, we presume he is enjoying the benetits of a 
loreign climb 


said a grocer to a fellow 
‘lam getting fat,’ was the 





Wuewy a naughty little boy breaks a window, he should 
be punished, on the principle that panes and penalties 
ought to go together. 


Tury have posted up notices on the outside of the 
street-cars in Pittsburgh, to the effect that the cars will 
not wait for young ladies to kiss good-by. 

Are blacksmiths, who make a living by forging, or 
carpenters, who doa little counter titting, any worse than 
those men who sell iron and steel for a living ? 

THERE was a room with eight corners. In each cor 
per sat a cat; before each cat sat seven other cats, and 
on each cat’s tail sat a cat. How many cats in all? 


A nov, to conceal it from his mother, placed a lighted 
cigar hurriedly in his pocket, where he had a lot of 
gunpowder. None of his clothes will ever do for him 
again. 

A GENTLEMAN accidentally knocked the foot of his op 
posite neighbor, «I beg your pardon, was that your 
foot’’’ ‘No apology is necessary,’ replied the other, 
* | acknowledge the corn.”’ 

‘I THOUGHT you were born on the Ist of April ?’’ said 
a husband w his lovely wife, who had mentioned the 
2ist as her birthday. ‘‘ Most people would think so, 
from the choice I made of a husband,’ was the repiy. 


A YOUNG man was complaining that, although he had 
tried his luck in all sorts of fairs and lotteries, he had 
never been able to draw anything. * Indeed,” said his 
friend. ‘‘ Well, suppose you try a hand-carty You can 
draw that.” 

A POLITICAL orator, speaking of a certain general | 
whom he professed to admire, said, that ‘on the field | 

| 
} 
} 


of battle he was always found where the bullets were 
thickest.” ‘ Where was that’’’ asked one of his audi- 
tors. «In the ammunition-wagon.”’ 


A PUBLIC man in this country was once accused of 
drunkenness, and one of his friends was very indignant. 
Some one suggested that public persons were always lied 
about. ‘Ob, I don’t care for lies,’ he said ; “but the 
trouble with this story is, they prove it'” 


For twelve years the superiority of 
* Latap’s Rioom or Yours’ to all other beautitier- has 
een admitted, and sinee.the decision of the Bourd of 
Health it las been recognized as the only harmless cos 
metic. Sold by all druggist- 


“How Fortunes are Made in Wall 


Strect.“°—\ Nev Book, sent free. explaining” how 
monev can b 4« nfions by investirg , 
fron: $10 to Fite . HAMILTON & CO., Bankers 


$8 Broad Strect New York 960-48 | 


| not be found elsewhere 
| 
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HOTEL areas 


SLIE’S ILLU 


I e t} entire } h Avenue « rlooking 
Ma = ’ m ry we bf ITwent ‘ nth 
Stree I ‘ he European plat 


JAS I MITCHELL, } 
FRANCIS KINZLY, § 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


15 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
SAMUEL Hawk & Co., Proprietor 


HOFFMAN HOU SE, 


MADISON SQUARI NEW YORK 


Proprietors 


ropean Plan 
Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world 


(. H. Reap, Proprietor 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor, Twenty-ninth St., NEW YORK 
(American Plan Board, $4 per day 


Lewis and Gro, S. LELAND, Proprietors 


GILSEY HOUSE, 


Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY NINTH STREET, 
NEW YORK 
Bresiixn, GARDNER & Co., Proprietors 


PARKER HOUSE, 


60 SCHOOL STREEFT, BOSTON, MASS 


INFORMATION FOR THE LADIES. 
EveRY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKeER. 
Lapigs who wish to have the most fashionable 
dresses made to fit the figure with the greatest pre- 
cision should forward a stamp to FrRaNK Les ir’s 


PATTERN DeErarrMENT, 298 Broadway, with their | 


address in full, when a catalogue will be imme- 
diately sent them, which will afford full information 
of every fashionable dress in season. Ladies have, 


when ordering, merely to send the number of the 


pattern in the catalogue, with exact breast mea- 


surement, taken as instructed on the first page. 
Upon receipt of 25 cents, a paper pattern (life- 
size) will be sent, so perfect, that every lady can 
cut out the dress required, and make it up herself, 


thus saving the expense and trouble of a dress- 


| maker. Wereceive on all sides the most gratifying | 


| testimonials of the superiority of our patterns to all 


others, as to style and elegance of model. 
Pattern Department, 
FRANK Lesiiz’s Lapy’s JOURNAL, 
298 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Ides of March, 


The Ides of March was an eventful period in Roman 
history, and fraught with fate to great Julius Caesar, and 
in the future to his nephew, Octavius, subsequently the 
Emperor Augustus ; and the Ides of the coming month of 
March, or rather the Slst day of that month, will be 
freighted with fortune to many in our own great republic 
On that day will be the grand drawing of the grandest 
Gift Concert ever announced—that of the Public Library 


of Kentucky—when 12,000 gifts will be distributed, With | 


such prizes as $250,000, $100,000, &c., which are to be 
distributed, it is not at all wonderful that the demand for 
tickets is unparalleled 


So neu a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained for its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
Visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at its table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast, and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Sover. As we have tried the excellence ot 
Messrs. Dam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect break fast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world, The per 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanbern’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
it, par @xeellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excellence of the cutsine is 
only one of the clams which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community. They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 





for its vivid) prospect, as the habitues of the Unior 
Square Hotel can tron its windows see the completest 
panorama of American life ever presented, It is in this 
respect invainable for foreign visitors, whe are thus intro 


daced into the very heart of American life. 


As THE young year is about escaping from its 
heavy sw addling clothes, thousands are preparing to en- 
joy the charming costumes it will soon assume. To these, 
whether profes-ionals or amateurs, the Tyrian Tablets of 
watercolor paints, manufactured by C. 'T. Raynolds & Co., 
will be found almost indispensable assistants. The tablets 
contain a variety of colors, durable, brilliant and simple 
to use. and are the most compact selection of choice colors 
for out‘oor sketching. They are highly recommended 
by Professor Weir, of the West Point Academy: Professor 
Sinith, of the Naval Academy; E. R. ¢ ‘ampbe ll, of 

‘Easter Cross?’ fame, and other prominent § artists 
Whenever used they have more than answered antici 
pation. 





Mr. Frep. M. Perri, formerly of 715 Broad- 
way, has removed his Fashionable Furnishing Goods 
Establishment to 1157 Broadway, under the Coleman 
House, where, with hi< partuer, Mr. H, C. Williams, he 
will be pleased to see his former patrons, and those who 
are desirous obtaining elegant goods at very reasonable 
prices. A better selection of underwear, scarfs, etc., can- 


Tur “ Willcox & Gibbs” excels all other 
sewine machines, not only in the simplicity of it< mer ian 
teal features, bat also im those points of practices! utility 
which are most sought after. No other machine turns 
out so useful, durable, and handsorhe a seam, with so little 
exertion or painstaking on the part of the operator. 








Hoover's world- renowsed e hromos Sold 
by Teaicrs every where Ackanos} to be the finest 
chromos ppblistied J Hoover, Publiener of Fins Cliromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia 255-80 
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not yet found a suitable store we ar vod to 
our entire stock of Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
Call atonee. Our prices will suitevery bor 


for Balls, ete., for sale and hire SHEA, the ( loth 
ner of Broome and Crosby Streets 


Duxvirie’s Orv Trish Wuartsky, superior 
to French Brandy In casks or cases United States 
Branch, 51 Broad St., New York 951-63 


| Tur new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 


is connected by a line of street cars with Girard College 


| 
| Comfort for Tender Feet. 

Winter Boots and Overshoes in great variety, EUGENE 
| FERRIS, 150 Fulton St., near Broadway 951-63 


E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 501 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. mos and Frames, 


Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoseco, Albuins and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides and Photographie 
Materials. First Premium at Vienna t 


|THE TOLL-GATE! —— Rs oon ting- ror 

semt free! An ing renious ge ts to tind 

Address, with stamp, E.C. ABBEY "emule N.Y. 
61-62 


The best ** Elastic Truss” in the world is now 
sold by Pomerov & Co., 744 Broadwa New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars, 


Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins 
and Supporting Belts of best quality, at PomeRoy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. _Y. t 


Boots and shoes should 
worn by Mechinies and all 
who are kept iidoors, as they 
ure not affected by heat or 
draught. 


The strong point about them 
is simply this, they add > cents 


from $1 to $2 to its wearing 
value. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


948- 98 eow 
MEARES’ 


PARAGON SHIRTS. 


Made to order, of best materials, and warrented to fit 
Sent by express, C.0.D., to any part of the country at the 
the following prices: 

5 Shirts, Masonville Muslin and fine Linen....$12.00 

6 Shirts, Wamsutta Muslin and very fine Linen 13.50 

6 Shirts, New York Mills and best Linen...... 15.00 

Fancy Shirtings in great variety. 
Directions for measurement sent on application. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Gentiemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
6th Ave. & 19th Street, New York. 959-62 





ILAYS! PLAYS !! Home Amusements. 

Catalogue sent free. 
SAM’L FRENCH & SON. 

122 Ni issau Street, NN. A 


SAUL’S NURSERIES, 
Plant and Seed Establishment, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
Early Beatrice, Early Louise and Early Rivers, the ear 
liest Peaches known, with all the standard varieties 
Beurre d’ Assumption, Souvenir d’Congress and other 
new Pears, with a la'ge stock of the leading kinds, stand 
ards and dwar's. 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. 





An immense stock OF new. rire and beautiful plants, a 
new Catalogue of whieh he published in February, 
with a colored plate, mailed free to all my customers—to 


others, price 10 conts—a plain copy 
JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C 


to all applicants free 





#10 to $20 A Dav. 


Agents wanted for F 


to the cost of a shoe, and | 


Tur great fire of January 2d compels us to| 
atu grat fof Janary 21 commeeoe'o| SDRING FABRICS, 


arnold Constable & Co. 
SPRING STOCK 


NOW OPEN OI! 


Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, 


DRESS & SHIRTING CAMBRICS, 
PERCALES, 


etc., et 


INDIA SHAWLS 


From $125 Upwards. 


A LARGE LOT NOW OFFERING 
Greatly Below Their Actual Value. 
Broadway, cor. 19th o.. B. ¥. 


port ABILITY combined 
h great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
general oatdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses; will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles, Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
of the greatest transparent power, 
to strengthen und improve the sight, without the dis 
essing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 
nelosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
Broadway, N. Y. tf 


All Round the World, 


A Pictorial Representation of all the Nations and Peoples 
of the Old World. 


The Most Superbly Illustrated Work 
of the Time. 


COMPLETE IN TEN PARTS 





Issued semi-monthly—the first and fifteenth of each 
month—commenving January Ist, S74 These semi 


} monthly parts each contain 50 pages and 80 splendid en 


cravings, and are furnished to subscribers at 50 cents, 
making the cheapest and most complete Pictorial Serial 
ever published, and within the reach of every family in 
the land, 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Should there be nol cal agent, subscribers may send their 


| order direct to the Publishers, who, on receivt of fifty cents, 





} 


will send one, or, for one dollar, two numbers by mail, pre 
paid, 

Canvassers will receive Certificate of Agency, and ex 
clusive control of a certain district, by addressing 


United States Publishing Co., 


11 & 13 University Piace, New York 


The Western Continent and 
Great Britain. 


This second part will be published in the same manner 
as the above, the whole, when complete, making two 
volumes of over 500 pages each, and yet each volume a 
distinct and independent work. 


rhis beautiful work, really a library in itself, is un 
equaled for utility and beauty, being a complete Cyel 
pedia of Historical, Geographical, Political, Antiquariat 
and General Information As awork of Art and Refe 
ence, it is invaluable. The Engravings ulone w 


upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The letter-press is being prepared by the most care 
and reliable authors of modern times, Comy yom 
experienced editors 

The Book, when thus completed, will furnish informa 
fion, instruction, and geographical and antiquarian kno 4 
ledge, in an attractive form. at a oa nt 





week — no one traveler could } 
expense, time and fatizne neident tc 


Monthly Vcear, with elegant chrom> | 
ticulars fres Address E: ery body's Yonthly, Cle oun t 2 Nor! 
| poe lias 
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ioe tiaka Sa we BESS Te yok, Buy One, him ”suibihitete ie ie” (BOYS OF AMERICA. 


139 3d Ave., New ¥ ork. IT COSTS YOU ONLY wwtbveeits et, New Fo ~ BOYS OF AMERICA. 
wn on <ixcnrs N EW B00 kK. BOYS OF AMERICA. 
of finches: AT ANY NEWSDEALERS. 8°" eine BOYS OF AMERICA. 


eee BAUER PLUCKY AGE NTS BOYS OF AMERICA. 


| RING, while tie IMITA TIGA / 


bes. PE Onn cnty make G180 sod over per moat oa bie lh 
™ 4 het made in the i thee Modern and Reliable seaene ind our Peatten | | VOLUME I. 
WATERS x. | 









Pictorial Charts. Terms and ¢ i 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. ' , mae Terms and Catalogues fre VOLUME I. 


NioW SCALE if KK. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. | escsey READY. 





Indorsed by the leading artists, musical criti ul : " 
PIANOS families THI REST PIANO for tone, durability, wor NOW READY. 
SAMP 3 se by mail for 0 t re aniaie fo 
great power and manehip, snd Anish. Every Tncwemest warranted fo {2 a en ec ee en en one OF NOW READY. 
fine singing tone, ive vears. 53 il inducements to Dealers and Teacher t I 1 | datham >qua N.Y 
all modern improvements, and are ic | JOUN R BAUI - on - Warren Street, N. Y., Manu y31-82 PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
best Pinnos made, These Organs aw Pi- oa — , m i ny a il Instruments, Strings PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
ef el bd | t ite ilalo ae’. 0 





_—> aera fr 8 reams, wwtece O&- pines wae ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


balance (y monthly or quarterly payments. 











: $525,000 dr 1 eve \ in lary — a im i 

d-hand instruments taken in ex- West Side Storage Warehouses, a S54 CONTAINING THREE COMPLETE, SPLENDID 
change, GRMAT INDUCEMENTS ¢ /¢/ 593. 634. 636 Hudson. 779 Greenwich Street. a 10 1 Prize $100,000 CONTINUED STORIES 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED in every City  Abinedon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pian 1] 50.000 
and County inthe U.S. and « anada, A large 7 ize, and other family property Ali goods placed in 1 Prize « ; y : 25,000 ‘6 , 
disccunt / 1 Wi Chur . eparate room Most extensive. responsible and accor 2 Prizes « . tee 10,000 = J k H k 

ILLUSTRATE ITALOGUES MAILED mod establishment in the U1 te i States, Cartage 6 Prizes « P 5 5,000 L ac ar away § 
HORACE W v1 E ts & SON, i htage and other expenses advanced when required, 897 other Pr nounting to $100,000. Information 1 y 
181 Broadway, and 48 Mercer st., N.Y. \ll orders by post or otherwise promptly exe | Siena nica ae es ante Schooldays, 
g58.59 R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudsor " Snanis 'B ank 'B ills and Governments purchased 
Street, near West Twelfth Street 946-07 Prices greatly reduced, Whole Tickets reduced to $20. — | 


COWING & CO’ TAYLOR & CU., Bankers, 11 Wali St., New York «| 


Steam Pum Ds. | Saw Mill Men "A NINA ioe eusttatTateoman - IL--“ Stage-Struck ; or, 


protong their lives, 1 better lumber, 


irl) momey [coe | faster, | ONE oan V0 rs ‘nina rn et Whic h Was _ 


Any child tray t Sampl 


" MEINER PATENT HEAD BLOCKS.” og thas hi lentes art ‘yal ed 





ne Stre 


OH SINKER. DAVIS & CO.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Only S Conts Bach. | th ” é 
SOMETHING NEW. LOTS OF FUN. III.--" Rob the Rover , O's The 


Imitation Silve ar Watches, 





MWE GREAT PUZZLES: Ret n cr e; Washi ' ' ) 
enteaa @ g18; 6 07," Tton Puznie; Rip Van Winkle, House that Jack Bult; | Mid among the Pirates. 
$1 » 04%. S18 1 $12; 38 07 Historical Puzzle; Boston Tea Part Mustang Puzzle , 
$10. Cha to match, $2, $3, $4. Man and Cat: Jack and Bean Stalk; ¢ ical Transtorma 
> it! ? ‘ ena stamp for) tions; Wonderful Doukevs; Nanghty Chinee; Invisibl 
7 WWustrated Cireular Vo Agent Horse, Five Cents each. $s sorted for 25 cents 
1 - Sent by Expr C.0.D. COLLINS | pa wwe conta ne er e dozen d rent Puz 0 
MEI ul VATCH FACTORY Broadway, New York Cent everywhere on receipt of pr Address Besid I 1, many charming Stories, entertaining and 
5 Ht eowtt "DLN COMPANY, 75 Broadw Ni York tructive rtich pon Scenes frames nel Sports 
( 58.70 Puzzles, et more than donbiy worth the price of the 
r month guaranted sure to volun splendid GAME of CHECKERS and 
$100 T0 250 rents everywhere selling OAR D BG IVE N AW LY with the Volume, 
“¢ i Fi ut Clothe Lin 


— v ¥ cs . . 7 
\s a STATIONARY STEAM FIRE ENGINE 1 " ; Samples fre Addr , ad Me IC for the Parlor Z FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSDEALERS 
no equal Address, all orders for Pumps of all G (RD Wi Kh Mints Ph idelphia, Pa 455-O2LCOW a 
Fire Engines, Hydraulic Rams, to - - T 
cow Type put up expressly for Ama- Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or ae for S0-pagt FRAN K LESLIE, 
ING A CO., TYPE pricks the New England beautifully illustrated Bo k C atalog ie of TRICKS, et 537 P 1 St t N Y 
, ‘ : Type Foundry, 105 Washingto ear ree a a 
SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK. Gi, Secten, Mans. Send stamp tor epectmen thon HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, t . 


BRANCH WaAkEHOUSE, 78 CHAMBERS STREET. N. \ 954-66 


a isnt 850 BROADWAY, N. Y. iat DR. WM. HALL’S 
2 @ | $475 woreeesomenwes Balsam for the Lungs 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CONSUMPTIVE 


Gold Watches, 
$200 Gents’ & Ladies’),$30 each. 


5250": Do,, do., Stem-Winders (for Gents only). at 840 
h Will be sent by Express, C.0.D.. with 





privileg examin by paying all Express charges rye — TDATE REMEDY. 
<n me w or send stamp for Cireular. GEO. tement at Ne Wport pes Branch, and elsewhere, at OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physicvans 
SMITH, 335 Be oapway, N. Y P. 0. Box 3,696 eason, will be brou ht out this Sprit g in sets of ven CATALOGUES for 1874, of assure us of this faet It is only necessary to bave the 





RIGHT REMEDY, aud the terrible malady can be con 
quered 


BASH FULN ESS Despondency, Weakne- of > 100, $250,°$600, $1.00." 7 Boge = ype Be ag 6 te 
‘ » 4 be describe rief snace. we ill senc "strated N \ NJ 
MONG EUR toe, hon 4967 Ginconn | calelagus eubiaiting suet tad teh aeuegtien Bee te HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


960 68 i one, on application WEST & LEE, GAME CO Pp It breaks up the NIGHT SWEATS, relieves the OPPRESSIVE 
pian Ooo andi SiN vumbering 175 PACES, and ¢ ontaining | TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals the lacerated and 
F — 2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. 1 xcoriated surfaces which the venom of the disease pro- 
E/Toour patrons they willbe mailed as usua hi 
E| \free; to all others, wt eg on —— duces , 
lwe return in Seeds or Plants, with first order The o sa : 
D) All purchasers of our Books, either W hile Life Lasts there Is Hope. 
Gardcning for Profit, ; 
=) r * Practical Tloriculture It may not be too late to effect a cure even afte 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid by muail,) have doctors have given you up 
their names entered on our lists, and will HALL'S BALSAM is sold everywhere, and may be had 
receive above Catalogues annually, fr . sesin af ths Thashinitee. 2aNn eee 
wr * CURRAN & CO, at their Great Medicine Warehous« 
8 and 9 College Place, New York Price $1 per bottk 


= ilunl-.d cape taki tee ea lt A Lovejoy’s New Style 
the per rmer—a wonderful illusion, 15 i GLASS CUTTER 
958-71 AND PUTTY KNIFE 


' : ye Cuts glass better than a dia- 
A resehhs ind expensé 8 to wi VAY aSScrs mond Everybody should have 
Artieles new and staple as flo Sample one. Any child can use it. 
free C. M. Lintneton & Bro., New York Sentto your address on rece ipt 
ind Chicago. 953-65 of 50 ceuts and stamp by 
74 a ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
y ‘ 4 7 7, <= Wanted articu 99 ‘ : 
$72 eg tae ¥ onthe a 7 1 . R * 1 229 Washington 8t., COUGHS, 
: P »” ss Boston, - - - Mass. » COLDS 
2-65 —=- P _ PNEUMONIA, 
BRONCHITIS, 


SHORT HAND. 0 shoe ae LOVEJOY’S METALLIC =, =i," thy eye. with eeane dhe mn Pa Aa tha OF BLOOD, 
ATT Wy WEATHER HOUSES 2! sires bboy Monty, evan 6 cho 


055-62 WHOOPING COUGH, 





HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy foi 





Combine an élegant Mante! Orna 














with a correct: thermometer at ¢ wie ‘in a And all other diseases of the respiratory organ~ 
Crit bOTHOTE mi pM 7A new dook on e arto 
NOW READY! barometer ; indicate the changes in the “EDEOGRAFHY. JZ riting by Sound; a com —— 
. . ” P ‘ weather esister heat and eold Sent ti hort Ha nortest, most simp) ; 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN soenta  Bayge qer none ae a sa sive, coabling any one, in a short time, to ropert Also Proprietors of Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup 
THE NEW NUMBER oO} | PR, O. order or registered letter oF. 3s tri art. : che a rion Eng ee o te pte te “7 F he : Vernon " Pi anys SN, See Eee 
ALVAN LL. LOVEJOY, Proprietor ap nhs ‘ed should learn this art. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents wauted Mott's Liver Pills, et 
FRANK LESLIE’ $ BUDGET OF FUN! Ma t 220 Wash tor “tre Address T. WL. EVANS & CO., 139 8. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. i JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO. 
Bost \ a 959-62 8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
The leading cartoons are, the “Salary Grab- i tAL DISCOUNT TO STOR] -ERS. 960-63 | - 
BERAL I KEEPERS, Red, Blue, White, 
bers: or, Stop Thiet.” as depicted by Matt — GLASS CA ow and Transparent ‘é TY RIAN TABLETS. ” 
, ‘ a ‘ ' SWAN Ap Your Name _ beautifully 
Morgan in his most original style—the AGENTS WANToD FOR THE 
S ! pith 3 printed in GOLD. , on One Dozen, for 50c,, —— ‘ 
atid . ee een — mrs ee « ) hree ‘yo ' 1: sample, 10c. Must have Agents ere Improvement in Water-colors For Artists, Amateurs, 
figure of the brigade ating grabber-in-chiet HISTORY F THE | iy Outt .< ml F. K. Smith, Bangor, aime. Architects and Draughtsmen, and in use by the most 
being very striking. The indifference of . eow-960. 70 celebrated Water color Artists in America. For particu 
‘ ¢ : ¢ , : | - lars, send for descriptive circular and samples, mailed 
(‘ongress to the chief wants of the nation HAVANA TTE Y. free 
Is admirably shown up in the cartoon of ' eg FE LO R Cc T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 106 and 108 Fulton Street, 
“Hard Times Knockine at the Door.” FARMER'S WAR AGAINST MONOPOLIES, A oun. 1974 | NOW 960-633 
i ing , , ° ray every days, co ) ! 87 —_ 
es Pm ee Bers: Being a full and authentic account of the struggles of Drawings every Iv day RTS ee 
The Nightmare of the Fiddle Is an the American Farmers against the extortions of the Rail 7S? Prizes, amounting to..........006. $450,000 ‘WORTH 50 TIMES THE cost! ‘More profitable 
elle teas Nerataae © . road Companies, with a history of the rise and progress iP STOTT PETITE LLL ee 100,000 than anything else Established thirse years Our Hin 
execHent series, beng indeed too funny. ’ the Order of Patrons of Husbandry ts objects a 1 Pri DS Ole bt es'00 ¥es avteeweweetes /0,000 trated Monthly, with fwo magnificent premiums—“ Grace 
In addition to these there are over 30 Prospect It sells at sight. Send tf men pag 1 PY OS PRE LENE ; 25,000 Daniinc * and “Home or THe Water Lity.” Nothing 
P ' ] . I terms to avents, and s viv it sells faster than ‘ 1 Pr f ene ° rer 10,000 in the tield equais the combination Agents and Sul 
Comic Cuts, full of fun. facet and fancy. ther book Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Ce 2 Prizes of $5,000 each... er erry 10,000 scribers are — Send $1 for a a and go 
. . . S00, 19 ands , } } { { acl 0,000 ‘ i » © 
wides thes =F oe te Philade i. Pa.. or Chicago. 1 t WP s of $1,000 each........ ; 10,( to work at once. Particulars free. . Latham & Co 
Besid these pie torial attractions, ther« $0 Prines Sem! See 44.500 292 Was shington 8 Street, Boston, Sines. 960-62 
are 16 pages of the best and most origi GENTS WANTED POR ‘THE NEW 655 Prizes of $300 each ............-.-. 196,500 | | ——_——_—___________—_ _ - 
J : aPi ee) (dit i , » t . j | 
nal reading matter, by the spiciest writers | wor r hag : , Whole Tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion, GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, 334 
I Kk, KE r Cc ARSON, \ : : ~~ : : 
the dav friet DW Pet \ r) mo popular book Circulars with full information sent free Tickets for | week r $100 fort- ted fo persistent work 
publish HOM) pace watifl trated. Cireutors le and prizes cashed P.C. DEVLIN, Stationer | more, Valuable samples free. Address, F. V. Rego, Richtu 
For Sale everywhere. rec. PUSTIN. Gf WAX CO! Ha Come 40 and General Agent, 30 Liberty Street, New York } Street, N.Y O58. 100 
Every Lady should purchase it, Price 10 cente: Subscription, 84 a year. Addre 


FR ANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl biéa™ 
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LESLIE’S 





VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


FRANK 





GEO, STECK & CO. gon 
Gold Medal 


PIANO FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N. Y. 


SILVER 
PLATED 
WARE. 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


First Premium Awarded by the American 
Institute, 1873. 


Extract from Judges’ Repert . 

“We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by tar 
this country, and, we believe, in the | 
world. They are >-ebemieeaee in con- 
struction and Anish,” 961- 


the best made in 


PUTTING 
- ! 

a The reason why the Republican 

| days of Lincoln and Greeley, is that there 
| rest less and critical, hut they are not 


only pore y.”’—Republican organs. 


All goods sold by us are 
governing the price). The trade or families supplied at 
LOW RATES. Mumm’s Champagnes at 
and all others equally low. gg>- We are 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., whoco Wines are 


absolutely PURE (age alone 41h 
} 


$22 currency, 
agents for the 
REALLY 


BETTER than ANY FOREIGN WINE. 
H. B. KIRK 
Established 1853. 


& co., 
69 Fulton Street. 





Manufacturer of 


First Class 


96 and 98 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 962.670 











$1.50. hadi THE NURSERY. P| And Not 


SEY, SSEHAy 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Superbly “WILE WIND C JAN WATCH =—= Wear Out, 
Illustrated. 4% Send 10 cents for a sample number. Watch ak les sent by 
Vow is the time to subscribe. JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Brom 33 3IR os 
field Street, Boston 962-640 


mail 


SEC. CHAMPAGNE. 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 
CIIARLES GRAEF, Sole 
_NEW YORK. 


Agent. 





a day made by canvassing 
for this Magazine—now 
in its 14th volume—with 

} the Oil Chromo, THE 
} YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
20 inches. Our m« onthly subscription edition has 
| pote He 117,000 copies, and we hope to start the new 
year and new volume with the largest subscription list of 
any Magazine ever published; we therefore solicit Exe 
perienced Canvassers and others to send at 
once for terms and Specimen Magazine 
ha A few experienced men wanted as 
General Agents. 


WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
| 4 41 Park Row, N ew York City, or Newburgh, N. ¥. 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 

143 BOWERY, and ili NASSAU ST 

PANTS TO ORDER, 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 

Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, #8. 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure. o 


BG. 


—-s 


Printing Presses. 747.707" 


S6Rn re lo $1 Size gem 
re | nve »pe 


culars, 
Business Men do the r own Printin sad Ad. 


vertising. Boys and Amate urs have del ight- 


ful amtfsement d m makin Send stam 
CELS of ae ee chery nal aan ens oh +4 fhe the og cee ec “4 Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
~ aeer £O0., Meriden, C Conn. Remedy cures by its 


— 4 Ymild, soothing and heal- 


ing jecgecees, to which 








the disease yields, when 
Remedy is used warm 
is q and system put in per- 
fect order by the wonderful alterative 
ower of Dr. Pierce’sGolden cy © 
cal Discovery, taken earnestly, 
correct blood and system, which are p> 
ways at fault, ¢ also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 
tarrh Remedy should be : applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med= 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and chambers in which wleers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
So successful has this treatment prov en, 


ee Bune TOM 








96C - 


RAND STREET, NEW YORK | 
HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING COODS, 


Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $10.50, 
A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measure 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 
finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. that the proprietor offers $500 Res 
Ba UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices, ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
ieenecetie . _ - Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists, 





ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 








100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. | MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
’ ’ - 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCd, 
ws 0. Box 5 55S hd _ is Nass New York. 


For a Pocket Case (with directions) of 
HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINE. Smith's 
Homeceopathic Pharmacy, 1205 Broad 
way, corner 29th St., and 107 4th Ave., | 


near 12th St. 953-62 o 


34)! BOW ERY, N. Y. 


960-63-0 


PERRIN 


esau St., 878-90 














ILLUSTRATED 


NE W SF APER, 





Siw 
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IT STRONG, 


Party is stronger now than it ever 


organiz 


~ KNABE=: 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


{ : - gor 


was before, even in the 
ws no Organize d 4 pe si tic yn 
zed. The Republican Party is 


and, Square, and Upright Pianos 
NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 


) & CO., Baltimore and New York 











GARDEN SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 

My annual priced Catalogues are now ready, an 
| mailec i free to all applicants. They contain all the ad- 
ing and most popular sorts ¢ f Vegetable, Field and 
Steuer Seeds, including all the most de sirable novel 
ties of the past season. 





962-72-eow-o 


STEWART'S 





SLATES MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23 ST.NY. 





OR A FARM NEAR 
write to R. G. TYLER, 


$5: e20r re 


Detroit, Mich o 
: —— 
Terms Free. Address, 
rand, Maine 
-1013. _ 








at home 
STINSON & Co,, Po 





345 &347 BROADWAY N.Y. 


SAFES 
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A. LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., | 


PARIS 


0 A ‘A DAY. ‘Bap oyment for all. Pate tent : Noveltion, 
1 GEORGE L. FELTON,119 Nassau St.,N.Y. [941-92 


THE 








CELEBRATED 


EMINCTON — 


SEWING MACHINES 


Now ready, for sale, 





on the most liberal terms, 


Elk and Onward Cigars, | 281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 


AGENTS WANTED. tf-o 


WINTER GARMENTS. 
AND LONDON NOVELTIES IN NECK DRESS. 
FRED’KR M. PERRIN and 


H. C. WILLIAMS, 
1173 Broadway. . 951-63 « 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY 


COOKERY BOOK. 


Ly USEFUL. TO BVERDYVTY FAMILY. 
Pe r%g Given Gratis with No. 459 of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, issued Monday, March 2d, 1874. 


RICHMOND VA.,, ' 





1874. 


[ Marcu 








aan ncn 


| GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 
Organs & Melodeons. 


est, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States 


03,000 


Now n use. 
Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 


I 1 
Lis 


Adare BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


—_— t 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEIB PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


FOR WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE 
Goodenough Horse Shoc, 
HENRY BERGH’S 


“ANIMAL KINGDOM,” 


able to all Brute Owners. 
Ni imbers ten cents 
> New York 


Public Library of Rentucky 


ear, one dollar; single 
ANIMAL KinGpom, 


Address 
960-72-0 








Fourth Gr and Gatt Concert 
MARCH Sist, 
NO FURTHER POSTPONEMENT. 


A Fortune for $50.00. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 





ONE GRAND CASH GIFT........cccseccceveses $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each........-...04. 100,000 

30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 CRACK. .0c cccccccoces 150,000 

60 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 Gach... ..ccce cceces 50,000 

80 CASH GIFTS, 500 Gach... .cccuccccce 40,000 
ete ASH GIFTS, 400 €80R. ...ccccccovvee 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, eS Seer 45,000 

250 CASH GIFTS, BOO COCR. 2 occ ccccccccee 50,000 

325 CASH GIFTS 100 Cuch....s.e.ee0ee0. 52,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, GO CRON 000 cccccsccese 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 Gifts, ALL CASH, amounting to $1,500,00C 


Which will be 
ticket hol le 


distributed on the 3lst of March, among the 
‘rs in this magnificent scheme. 


Ihe announcement of a drawing on the day named is 
positive and final, and it is hoped that all intending t 
purchase tickets will order promptl¥, that there may be no 
confusion or disappointment in filling orders, The object 


rood 


is a good one, the contidence of the public in the g 
f the management is thoroughly established, and 


the remainder of the tickets will be sold by the time ap 
pointed for the drawing. All agents are required to make 
their returns oy the 20th March. 
} PRICE OF TICKETS: 
| WONG THONIRE i ncecccds H080ceen se ssease $50.00 
NN. cc ccckbdewsecebeshesnentss ib4eee oe. 660 25.00 
| Tenths, or each coupon,. 5.00 
| Eleven Who je Tickets for. 00.60 
22'. Whole Tickets for 1,000.09 
| 113 Whole Tickets for. 5,000.00 


THOS. E. - BRAWLETTE, 


Agent Public Library Kentucky, and Manager Gift 
Concert, Public Library Building, Louisville. Ky. 


r tickets address THOS. H. HAYS & 


Fo or information 
Co., 609 Broadway, New York. 


CENUINE 





Bottled under the supervision of the French Government 


for Dyspepsia, Gout, Gravel, Diabetes, Diseases of the 


Liver, Kidneys and Bladder. 
Use none but the Genuine. 


For sale by all leading retail Grocers and Druggists. 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 


37 Beaver Street, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS. 


CORNER 
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